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HOME ECONOMICS EXTENSION WORK! 


Cc. B. SMITH 
Chief, Office of Cooperative Extension Work, U. S. Department of Agriculture 


Surely no professional organization has objectives more fundamental 
to human well-being than the American Home Economics Association, 
and equally certain it is that at this particular time no phase of work of 
this great organization is of more vital importance than that of this group 
whose concern is with developing high standards and desirable conditions 
of rural home and community life. 

In presenting the topic, ““Home Economics Extension Work,” I wish 
first of all to assure you that home demonstration work has the strong 
support of the federal office, and our earnest thought and effort are being 
directed toward promoting immediate expansion and further develop- 
ment of home demonstration work. We believe in home demonstration 
work. The most precious thing in America is the American home. The 
farm homes of the country are the very source and cradle of the continu- 
ing strength and virility of the nation. The maintenance of high ideals 
and a high standard of living in the farm home is the essence of our 
extension work, and we are proud of the fine group of pioneer women in 
the extension service who have and who now are devoting their best ener- 
gies and thought to developing high standards in this new and challeng- 
ing field of education for farm women and girls. We look for even 
greater accomplishments in the future. 

Man works that he may have a home, a house to live in, gardens and 
grounds, a wife and children, an abiding place where the heart is. 
Home is where the farmer spends more than 90 per cent of his days. A 
home of peace and orderliness, beauty and comfort, culture and grace, 
is the finest and sweetest thing he can get out of life. To build such a 
home is to do a great work as a citizen. <a 


1 Paper presented before the extension section at the annual meeting of the American 
Home Economics Association, Boston, July 3, 1929. 
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Home building is not an effort of man alone. He clears the forest, 
builds the house, grows the food, and furnishes other raw materials, but 
the wife and mother largely makes the home as he makes the farm. 

Home building represents a process of specialization—a division of 
labor. Just as the man of the farm profits by wise counsel from time to 
time on crops and stock and markets and other matters of the farm, so, 
also, does the woman in the farm home profit and build a better home by 
counsel with those who have made a study of matters affecting the home. 

Experience has shown that there is no contentment on the farm unless 
there is contentment in the home. We may increase the income of the 
farm to the utmost limits, but unless it results in a satisfying home we 
have made little advance. How valuable, then, is our extension work in 
home economics which gives counsel on matters of the home! 

Thus, we would set up as the first objective of home economics exten- 
sion, to build homes, primarily rural homes, in the open country, such 
homes as children leave with regret, long to return to, and men are will- 
ing to defend with their lives. And homes are built, not only out of ma- 
terial things but even more largely out of spiritual things—harmony, 
justice, sense of right and wrong, forbearance, comradeship, love, godli- 
ness, hospitality, generosity, beauty, neighborliness, and all the finer 
things of life. It is desired that the heaven that “lies about us in our 
infancy” shall be extended through extension work to include our whole 
life. 

Making a home involves more intangibles than doubling yields or in- 
come. We have to accept the fact that improving the home is a more 
refined and difficult task than improving the farm. The results of effort 
in home building are not so easily measured as are results in farm building, 
but it is probable that they are even more important. There is more 
privacy about the home than there is about the farm. It is more difficult 
to get into, more difficult to make comment on. It requires more tact to 
deal with the farm woman about the home than to deal with the farmer / 
about the farm. Pa 

Our studies show that less than one in three farm homes report con- 
tact with home economics extension workers, but that more than two 
out of three farms report contact with agricultural workers. 

We set it down, then, as an objective in extension work to reach and 
influence for the better not 32 per cent of farm homes but a minimum of 
ninety farm homes out of each hundred. 

It is an objective in home economics extension work to have at least 
one home demonstration agent in every rural county in which there are 
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as many as 500 farm families and to have about one supervisor to each 
fifteen or twenty counties. The supervisors should help the home 
demonstration agent to develop sound county and community home 
economics extension programs, based on the actual needs of the county 
as revealed by surveys and study, and strengthen her arm in carrying 
them out; and they should show how as well as tell how. It is believed 
we have too much of school methods and too little of fact-finding work in 
our county home economics programs. More and more our programs 
must be based on ascertained county and community needs. 

It is an objective in home economics extension to support the home 
demonstration agents in the counties with the help of home economics 
extension specialists in such fields as foods and nutrition, clothing, home 
management, child care and parental education, household furnishings, 
health, at the rate of about one extension specialist in each field for each 
fifteen to thirty counties in the state. 

We also believe it should be an objective in every state to pay the en- 
tire salary of every home demonstration agent from college and federal 
funds and, where this is not possible, to contribute at least as much from 
college and federal sources toward the salary of the home demonstration 
agent in each county as is contributed from these sources toward the 
salary of the agricultural agent in the county. We should be inclined 
to interpret it as fair and just if even more funds from college and federal 
sources were put into the home demonstration agents’ salaries than into 
the county agricultural agents’ salaries, because of the greater difficulty 
of procuring and maintaining a competent staff in the home economics 
field. 

It should be an objective in home economics extension to cooperate 
with agricultural agents in developing farm and home extension programs 
that establish standards of living and to devise methods of obtaining a 
farm income to maintain such standards. 

This is a big thing that has come actively into home economics ex- 
tension recently—setting up standards of living, ascertaining the factors 
that enter into such standards, estimating the cost of each, seeing how 
it totals up, then readjusting the farm to bring in a large enough income 
to pay for the standards of living thus set up. What do we want in 
the way of purchased food and clothes for different occasions? What 
expenditures are necessary for good teeth, sound tonsils, a sleeping porch, 
education of the children, music in the home, reading matter, insurance 
against old age, recreation, contributions to church and charity? 

It is peculiarly the objective of home economics extension to work 
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out these standards with groups of farm women and men and with indi- 
viduals, and then to help them to find ways of reaching such standards. 
Nothing bigger has come out of extension in ten years than the idea of 

agents of the government, farm agent and home agent, sitting down 
with groups of farming people and working out standards of farm living 
and the making of such adjustments in farming as will bring in a farm 
income to make the desired standards of living possible. And it is 
peculiarly the function of the home demonstration agent and the home 
economics specialists to take the lead in this work. In it we have a 
matter of profound interest to all farm women, and it is stimulating to 
note the excellent beginning already made in this field. 

May we explain further what we mean by higher standards of living? 
It is not proposed that the farm family shall live extravagantly, but 
that they shall live well. The group that best preserves family tradition 
and family life, the group that furnishes the blood that rejuvenates our 
cities and towns, is entitled to a standard of living that compares favor- 
ably with the standard of any other like group anywhere. 

It is an objective in home economics extension to have good, well- 
balanced meals in every farm home, with vegetables, fruits, milk, meat, 
and eggs, and with flowers on the table, allin due proportions. It means 
health to the family, clear complexions, abounding life, contentment—and 
of outstanding importance, also, a good table means hospitality. Who- 
ever sets a good table welcomes the friend or stranger to dinner. Visi- 
tors to dinner tone up the whole family. Our best manners are displayed, 
conversation develops, out of conversation come new ideas, and new ideas 
spell progress on the farm andinthe home. The family is mentally and 
socially stimulated. Hospitality extended brings hospitality in return, 
and so the family is invited out. They go and see and learn. Much 
importance should be attached to the well-laid, well-planned table. It 
means so many things, in addition to mere food and drink. 

Around the table the family assembles three times a day. There 
thanks to the Creator are offered up. It is the social period when the 
whole family is together. There comment is made by father and mother 
on this event and that. Around the table, character in the family is 
developed and guided, ambition stimulated, plans made. The good farm 
tabie and congeniality, to which are attracted the school teacher, exten- 
sion agents, the merchant, the banker, the friend, the stranger, mean 
success to any farm family wise enough to adopt it and live up to its 
possibilities. 

An automobile for business and pleasure is an essential of a satisfactory 
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farm life. A radio that keeps the farm family in touch with the federal 
Department of Agriculture and state agricultural college, with the news 
of the world, with the best musicians and music, and with speakers and 
educators is an essential of a modern farm home. Magazines and books, 
daily papers, and technical journals are essentials of any home. Running 
water in the home, electricity, and furnaces must be a part of the farm 
home as they are a part of the urban home. 

Recreation must be a part of farm life. A visit to the college for Farm 
and Home Week, and to the county and state fair occasionally, travel 
into adjoining states and sections, a week at camp now and then, are all 
legitimate aspirations of the farm family and are more and more to be 
indulged in. These things are put into the minds of the farm family by 
home economics agents, and ways of meeting the expenses involved are 
worked out by county men and women agents and specialists with the 
farm family. The farm family must spend more to have more, and it is 
the privilege and duty of extension workers to help them in both. 

It is an objective in home economics extension to promote a satisfac- 
tory social life in the farm home and rural community. Activities that 
will promote sociability—picnics, community singing, pageants, plays, 
old home weeks, family gatherings— may all be suggested and stimulated 
by home economics extension agents, and happiness and contentment in 
rural life be greatly augmented thereby. 

It is an objective in home economics extension work that farm folk 
should be well and becomingly dressed. People cannot be at their best 
and have an independent attitude of mind unless they are becomingly 
dressed. Extension instruction regarding line and color, fabrics and 
fashions, by home economics agents are real contributions in this field 
and essentials in rural extension work. 

Help to rural parents in child rearing and training is an objective in 
home economics extension. Here we are not yet numerically strong, 
but we are seeing it as a basic need and here and there are entering this 
field of helpful service. We are helping the farm mother to a knowledge 
of the child mind at various stages of development, child habits at differ- 
ent ages, and the nutrition and growth of the child, so it may be normal in 
mind and body. 

In addition, we have the responsibility of developing able, farseeing, 
altruistic leadership among farm women. What an admirable record the 
home demonstration staff already have to their credit in this most im- 
portant field in extension work. 

Yes, we have a real job in the home economics extension field—none 


— 
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bigger. We know where we want to go. We have clear-cut objectives. 
Our biggest task now is so to organize our system and our teaching as to 
reach a larger percentage of the farm women in each rural community. 
We cannot be content with dealing only with farm women who are mem- 
bers of the county extension organization or who attend our study groups. 
We must go beyond these limited numbers and reach the masses. Our 
home demonstration agents need to see that contact is made with farm 
women who do not attend clubs and meetings or belong to extension 
groups. If we cannot get into the home through organized group work, 
we must send our messages through the press, the circular letter, give 
them at the community picnics, or some other gathering. 

Home economics extension is using but half the publicity that agri- 
cultural extension is using. Our studies have shown conclusively that 
contact of the public with our extension agents is one of the greatest 
stimulants to the adoption of practices recommended by the agents. 

A woman agent in every county, a broad program of home and com- 
munity well-being, the further development of independent, open- 
minded, farseeing, altruistic leadership among farm women, more effort 
to bring women into definitely organized groups, greater endeavor to 
reach beyond the organized extension groups, and more home economics 
publicity, are all objectives essential in home economics extension if we 
are to meet the rural woman’s needs. We know better what to do than 
we know how to do. If we are to get farm women solidly behind our 
work, we must reach them in larger numbers. We hold the interest of 
those with whom we come in contact. We must meet more of them. 

Put important things first; that is the important and difficult thing. 
It is the challenge I would leave you. A woman agent in every county, 
supported by strong extension specialists in every essential field, and, 
finally, appropriate standards of living, set up for every community and 
household, standards high enough and valuable enough to be worth 
struggling to aitain. Such are our goals, and we accomplish most when 
we set up goals toward which to work. 

It is evident that home demonstration work is entering an era of ex- 
pansion. Let us endeavor to be ready to meet its opportunities and its 
responsibilities, for farm women and girls are earnestly looking for cap- 
able leadership in this field of education. 
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A CONTRIBUTION OF HOME ECONOMICS TO THE HEALTH 
OF A COLLEGE COMMUNITY 


ELIZABETH A. RIVERS 
Department of Home Economics, University of Washington, Seattle 


It is a generally accepted fact that the food habits of a university or 
college community reach no higher level than the food habits in the homes 
from which the students come. 

If a canvass of the prevalency of food fads and fallacies as they exist on 
the modern college campus were to be taken, the results would un- 
doubtedly cause much concern. For although college students are 
usually critical, relatively few have learned to regard their food as 
an important factor in attaining or maintaining health They may 
leave their alma mater wearing various honorary keys and know little 
about how to keep themselves fit to make their accomplishments of 
value to themselves and to their country. Sound nutritional informa- 
tion should aid in offsetting this ignorance or apathy. 

The rise and development of the physical education and health pro- 
gram in our present college organization has brought to light many 
problems which the nutrition expert is peculiarly fitted to help solve. 
There is, first of all, the problem of the students who are in normal 
physical condition and need to learn early that protection of physical 
welfare is essential. These students are in many cases away from 
home for the first time and adjusting to an entirely new régime, and have 
thus become responsible for their own health and success. The second 
problem is thatof the students who arein abnormal physical or nutritional 
condition. College authorities are recognizing these two problems and 
in some instances have utilized the services of the home economics de- 
partment to help solve them. 

The first situation can be met by a required course in nutrition for all 
students. This can perhaps be administered logically through the physi- 
cal education department, which, in most institutions, assumes the re- 
sponsibility for health education. 

The teaching of a course of this type at once becomes one of the most 
challenging tasks in education, for here the first law of learning functions. 
Once the stage is set and the students are convinced that their ultimate 
success and happiness are dependent upon obtaining and maintaining 
optimum health, there is a situation of readiness which often does not 
exist in academic courses. The course should be developed around the 
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present needs of the members of the class. These needs can be deter- 
mined by asking each person rather early in the quarter to hand in ques- 
tions which he wishes answered—not the very first day, however, as 
they are not ready to think about foods in relation to health until some 
discussion has developed a positive mind-set. Typical questions likely to 
be asked are: What is a good reduction diet? How fast can one safely 
reduce? What are vitamins and where do we get them? Is it all right 
for a college student to go without breakfast? What foods cause gas 
formation? Arebananasharmful? Does harm result from eating starch 
and acid at the same meal? Isit dangerous to eat fish and milk together? 
How would you induce a small child to drink milk? How much meat is 
good for one? What should a person eat who is suffering from constipa- 
tion? How can I gain weight? These and countless other questions 
present problems which need clarification and give a basis for the content 
of the course. 

In beginning the course, a point of contact can be made by discussing 
such questions as: Why do you eat? Do you have any food dislikes? 
If so, what and why? Are you justified in trying to overcome this dis- 
like, and if so, how shall you go about it? The active discussion thus 
stimulated can wisely be followed by a discussion of what constitutes 
optimum health, why it is desirable, and how it can be obtained and main- 
tained. An immediate recognition of the fact that they know very little 
about what to eat, when to eat, and why they eat each food, comes to 
the students through setting up a situation which calls for planning a 
day’s diet for a normal college student and asking each member of the 
class to list the foods and quantity of each needed and to give sound 
reasons for including each. 

When they are convinced that there is much to be learned, the atti- 
tude toward what might at first have seemed an undesirable (because 
required) course is materially changed from one of possible resentment 
to one of interest. 

Through the use of authoritative books and current magazine articles 
as sources of information the students will become familiar with the 
names of outstanding figures in the field of nutrition. Requiring the 
student to determine the author’s status in the field is essential if posi- 
tive results in the development of a critical attitude are to be obtained; 
they must recognize the fact that one cannot accept all that is written 
about food and diet in the books, pamphlets, magazines, and adver- 
tisements which today are so widely circulated. Another valuable 
device in teaching this course is to give to each student a set of instruc- 
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tion sheets with thought-provoking questions or cases needing solution, 
followed by a series of references. 

A study of foods and their values in the diet followed by building menus 
for normal college students who are endeavoring to maintain normal 
weight proves a fascinating problem. It is enlightening and most prac- 
tical to show how the same meal can, by a few changes, be adjusted to 
the needs of an obese person and one who is undernourished or consti- 
pated. Problems fundamental and pertinent to the students’ un- 
derstanding of their own situation are: scoring their own physica] con- 
dition, calculating their own energy requirement, determining their 
protein and mineral requirement, and checking the meals they actually 
eat to determine how nearly these needs are met. 

Charts showing growth curves of experimental animals on normal and 
deficiency diets, the observation of live rats on different diets, actual 
foods compared to show their relative nutritive values, all add to the 
interest and reality of the course. 

The second problem, that of caring for the student who needs indi- 
vidual attention because of some abnormal condition, is equally impor- 
tant and fascinating. These students should be sent from the examining 
physician in the health service directly to the person in charge of the 
nutrition service. Ideally, a card bearing the physician’s tentative diag- 
nosis and the recommended type of diet and change in weight should 
accompany every student, or better still, the physician should send a 
duplicate direct to the nutrition service. This opens the way for special 
directions or suggestions. A form card for recording important data can 
be kept for each patient; it should allow for such items as age, height, 
weight, normal weight, recommended change in weight, tentative diagno- 
sis, foods disliked, any abnormalities, exercise, time of sleep, dietary 
recommendations as to calories, protein, and the rest, and should pro- 
vide space for a record of weekly gain or loss in weight and any other suit- 
able comments. 

In order to understand the student’s present food habits and before 
any recommendations are made, he may be asked to fill in a form pro- 
vided for that purpose with a record of the foods eaten for three days 
(longer if desired). Such a record tells many tales such as: absence of 
breakfasts, the scarcity of milk, eggs, vegetables and fruits, a high caloric 
intake, a low caloric intake, an over-abundance of concentrated sweets, 
and other significant conditions. 

At the first visit it is desirable to give the student a brief statement of 
what foods constitute an adequate diet and also data which can be used 
in calculating the caloric value of the foods eaten. 
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When the patient returns for the second conference, the record of food 
consumed will form a basis for whatever dietary changes and recom- 
mendations the instructor may see fit to suggest in accordance with the 
patient’s condition in regard to underweight, overweight, constipation, 
or other difficulties which may be influenced by food. 

The psychological effect on a student of having some one interested in 
his physical progress is remarkable. The malnourished, easily fatigued 
girl who feels alone on a campus of eight or ten thousand students seems 
to react at once to the interest and to the suggested change in diet in a 
way that astonishes her and her family. 

At the University of Washington, the two types of student needs are 
being met by means of special arrangements worked out by the home eco- 
nomics department in cooperation with the physical education depart- 
ment and the health service. A two-point course is required of every 
girl in the University as a part of a six-point requirement in health edu- 
cation. This is not a new experiment, but has been functioning since 
1916. Each year, as the result of further experience with its nutritional, 
educational, and social aspects, the subject matter content of the course 
and the method of presenting it are changed. Of the other four-point 
requirement in health education, two points in the field of public health 
are thus provided by the department of nursing, and work in personal 
hygiene for the other two points is given by the college physician. The 
nutrition service has grown to such an extent that it has received the 
recognition of the administration and two points of the time of an in- 
structor in the home economics department have been released for that 
work. 

The following unsolicited statement which a junior made on leaving 
the course is indicative of the possibilities of improving the food habits 
not only of the students but also of their families and friends: 


I want to express to you my appreciation of Physical Education 8-9. It has been 
of more practical value to me than has any other course in my three years of college 
work. For years my stepmother has had one cold after another. I recommended 
cod-liver oil to her as you suggested. That was several months ago and she has 
not had a bad cold since. She would never drink milk until I was able to explain why 
she should and now she drinks almost a pint of milk daily and only one cup of coffee, 
whereas she previously drank three or four. She also would drink no more than a 
glass of water a week. Now I have convinced her of the importance of drinking water 
often. At present I am trying to induce her to refrain from taking cathartics as she 
does and to reduce weight more slowly. I persuaded a pregnant woman to take cod- 
liver oil, for her teeth were already poor. As for myself, I drink milk now, which I 
did not do before I entered this course, and I eat a much more balanced meal. This 
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may sound like a testimonial, but I want you to know that I really appreciate the 
course. 


The fact that students leave with at least a positive point of view in 
relation to foods and their importance, that many of them actually 
claim to have materially changed their food habits as the result of the 
discussions that develop in the course gives to a home economics depart- 
ment a feeling of genuine contribution to the success and happiness of 
the students in the institution. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN HOME ECONOMICS UNDER 
THE GEORGE-REED ACT 


ADELAIDE S. BAYLOR 


Home Economics Education Service, Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
Washington, 


Special benefits will accrue to the vocational program in home eco- 
nomics education through the passage of the George-Reed Act, on Feb- 
ruary 5, 1929. 

By the provisions of this act a special appropriation is made for home 
economics education beginning with $250,000 in 1929, and increasing by 
an equal amount annually for a period of five years, when the sum 
reaches $1,500,000. This is the first time vocational education in home 
economics has received from the federal government definite funds for 
its support. 

Under the Smith-Hughes Act of February 23, 1917, home economics 
education could share in the funds for trade and industrial and home 
economics education to the extent of one-fifth the total amount appro- 
priated for that purpose. But such use of funds was made at the dis- 
cretion of the individual state, and if it was deemed best, the entire 
appropriation could be spent for trade and industrial education. Under 
the George-Reed Act, the provisions for use are mandatory on the states, 
and the sum appropriated for home economics education, if used at all, 
must be used for that purpose. 

The new act further provides that the appropriations for home eco- 
nomics education may be applied toward the salaries of supervisors or 
directors as well as teachers of home economics education, whereas under 
the earlier act there was no similar provision, and teacher-training funds 
were used for that purpose under a special policy set up by the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education after the program was inaugurated. 
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The funds for home economics education under the George-Reed Act 
are distributed to the states in the ratio of the rural population of each 
state to the total rural population of the United States, and while it would 
appear more equitable to have this distribution on the basis of total 
rather than rural or urban population, since training for the vocation 
of homemaking is an urban as well as a rural responsibility, this basis 
for distribution brings more funds to 34 states in the United States than 
that on a basis of either total or urban population. 

While the later act subjects the appropriations for home economics 
education to the conditions and limitations applicable to the appropria- 
tion for agricultural purposes under the earlier act with the exception of 
that part requiring directed or supervised practice for at least six months, 
the possibilities for flexibility in the program are greater than those under 
the Smith-Hughes Act, where the use of funds made available for home 
economics education are subject to the conditions and limitations appli- 
cable to those for trade and industrial education. 

By the provisions of the Smith-Hughes Act, certain standards are 
specifically required for the vocational day school in home economics: 


1. One half the school day must be devoted to vocational subjects. These may 
be home economics subjects alone, or home economics subjects and related subjects. 

2. In a six-hour day, if home economics subjects and related subjects are both 
taught, not less than an average of 120 minutes daily must be given to home economics 
subjects. 

3. In a five-hour day, if home economics subjects and related subjects are both 
taught, not less than an average of 90 minutes daily must be given to home economics 
subjects. 

4. In either a six-hour day or a five-hour day, not more than an average of 60 
minutes daily may be given to related subjects. 

5. An average of not more than 30 minutes daily may be used out of the above 
time schedule for home projects where a plan for the work is set up and provision 
made for supervision of the projects. 


The flexibility of the provisions of the George-Reed Act permits of 
modifications in the above standards. 

Accordingly, the Federal Board for Vocational Education, basing its 
judgment on (1) the recommendations of those administering the voca- 
tional program in home economics in the several states and the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii, such as state vocational directors and state supervisors 
of home economics, and (2) the twelve years’ experience in cooperation 
with the states in the vocational work in home economics, has formulated 
a statement of policies, and outlined three all-day school programs to- 
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ward the payment of salaries of teachers, supervisors, or directors in any 
one of which the new appropriation may be applied. 

In the following statement of policies under the George-Reed Act, 
questions are answered involving policies both of a general nature and 
policies relating to home economics education; it includes an outline of 


the three programs of all-day schools. 
A, QUESTIONS OF A GENERAL NATURE 


Question 1. May funds made available under the George-Reed Act be used for 
the maintenance of teacher training? 

No; the funds appropriated under this act are specifically for “the salaries of 
teachers, supervisors, and directors” meeting the qualifications determined by state 
boards for vocational education and approved by the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education. 

Question 2. May funds made available under the George-Reed Act be used for the 
maintenance of supervision other than for salaries? 

No; for the reason that the act specifically limits these funds to salaries. 

Question 3. May the states continue to use funds made available under the 
Smith-Hughes Act for the maintenance of supervision as heretofore? 

Yes. 

Question 4. May funds made available under these two acts be used jointly for 
the maintenance of supervision in the case of a single individual? 

Yes; but George-Reed funds may be used only for salaries. 

Question 5. Where a state has complied with the legal requirements imposed by 
the act approved February 23, 1917, as enumerated in Appendix B (Bulletin No. 1, 
Statement of Policies, Federal Board for Vocational Education) is the State entitled 
to receive its allotments under the George-Reed Act without further legislative action? 

Yes; provided the State board has prepared a plan which has received the approval 
of the Federal Board for Vocational Education showing: 

1. The kinds of vocational education for which it is proposed that the appropria- 

tion shall be used 

2. The kinds of schools and equipment 

3. The courses of study 

4. The methods of instruction 

5. The qualifications of teachers, supervisors, or directors 

Question 6. Will it be necessary for state boards to provide for an accounting of 
funds available under the George-Reed Act separate and apart from those available 
under the Smith-Hughes Act? 

Yes; for the reason that these funds are provided by separate appropriations. 

Question 7. Will it be necessary for the states to make financial and statistical 
reports under the George-Reed Act separate from those made under the Smith-Hughes 


Act? 


Yes. 
Question 8. Should the state treasurer, as the custodian of the funds made 


available under the George-Reed Act, keep them in an account separate from those 
made available under the Smith-Hughes Act? 
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Yes; it will be necessary that the unexpended balances be ascertainable in con- 
nection with the audit as a basis for certifying the allotments for succeeding years. 


B. Questions RELATING TO Home Economics EpucaTion 


Question 1. What interpretation is to be placed upon the words “development and 
improvement”’ in Section 1 of the George-Reed Act? 

The act is to be read as if the words “development and improvement” were not 
included. When the George-Reed Act was first introduced in the Senate the phrase 
“such allotment is to be made and shall be used for the further development and 
improvement of agriculture in such States” and the phrase “such allotment is to be 
made and shall be used for the further development and improvement of home 
economics in such States’’ were both contained in Section 1 of the act. The bill was 
later amended to strike out the words “further development and improvement” and 
insert in lieu thereof the words “salaries of teachers, supervisors, and directors” in 
the case of agriculture. It also appears from the printed hearings before the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry of the United States Senate that it was the 
intention of the Congress to make the same change in the case of home economics, 
but that through a clerical error the words “development and improvement” were 
inadvertently permitted to remain. In its interpretation of the phrase “development 
and improvement” the Federal Board has ruled that the funds be limited to “‘salaries 
of teachers, supervisors, and directors.” 

Question 2. May funds made available under the George-Reed Act be used in 
schools approved for the use of funds appropriated under the Smith-Hughes Act? 

Yes. 

Question 3. May states continue to reimburse schools organized under the pro- 
visions of the Smith-Hughes Act, while at the same time reimbursing schools or- 
ganized under the provisions of the George-Reed Act? 

Yes. 

Question 4. May the funds made available for vocational home economics under 
the Smith-Hughes Act be used in schools with standards which may be approved 
under the George-Reed Act? 

No; except in Program I. In the case of Programs II and III, the standards set 
up under the George-Reed Act are more flexible than those which can be approved 
under the Smith-Hughes Act. (See Question 6.) 

Question 5. Isa state required to submit an amendment to the present state plan 
in order to participate in the funds for vocational home economics under the George- 
Reed Act? 

Yes; if a state proposes to use these funds to carry out Program I only, an amend- 
ment stating that fact only is required. If, however, a state desires to take advantage 
of the more flexible provisions in Program II and III, it will be necessary to submit 
to the Federal Board a more detailed amendment to the state, plan. 

Question 6. What are the minimum standards for vocational evening, part-time, 
and all-day schools in home economics which the Federal Board will be willing to 
approve under the George-Reed Act? 

a. In the case of evening schools the Federal Board is willing to approve the 
minimum standards contained in the present state plan. 
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b. In the case of part-time schools the Federal Board is willing to approve the 
minimum standards contained in the present state plan. However, it will also 
approve part-time classes conducted for less than 144 hours per year. 

c. In the case of all-day schools the Federal Board believes the minimum standards 
provided in one or more of the following programs should be maintained: 

Program I. This is the program operating at the present time under the Smith- 

Hughes Act, and for which provision is already made in state plans. 

ProgramII. In this program two consecutive years of work are provided in which 
at least 120 minutes daily should be given to home economics subjects and 
related subjects, with a minimum of 60 minutes daily to home economics sub- 
jects, and the remainder of the time to related subjects in segregated classes. 
It is strongly recommended, in addition to the foregoing, that in the first year 
of the course an average of at least 15 minutes daily (1} hours per week or 45 
hours per year in a 9-months school) be allotted to home practice and in the 
second year the same amount of time be given to a minimum of two properly 
planned and supervised home projects carried to completion in two phases of 
home economics. It is anticipated that this program will best apply to urban 
communities. 

Program III. In this program two consecutive years of work are provided in 
which a double period with a minimum of 90 minutes daily should be given to 
home economics subjects, and in addition a minimum average of 30 minutes 
daily (24 hours per week or 90 hours per year in a 9-months school), in the first 
year of the course, to at least three properly planned and supervised home 
projects carried to completion in three phases of home economics, and in the 
second year of the course a minimum average of 45 minutes daily (3? hours per 
week or 135 hours per year in a 9-months school), to at least four properly 
planned and supervised home projects carried to completion in not less than 
three phases of home economics. It is strongly recommended that science and 
art preceding, paralleling, or following the home economics be taught in as close 
correlation to that field as possible. It is estimated that this program will 
best apply to rural communities and coordinate with the vocational agricultural 


program. 


OPEN FORUM 


The Timid Home Economist and the Question of Silk Weighting. 
Recent editorials in the JouRNAL (see August, page 582) and the report 
given by the committee on commercial simplification and standardization 
at the Boston meeting pointed out the action taken during the past few 
months by the American Home Economics Association in an effort to 
safeguard the consumer’s interest in the present trade controversy over 
silk weighting. The fact that, up to that time, the consumer’s opinion 
had been completely ignored while the various industrial groups argued 
among themselves as to the maximum amount of weighting to be put on 
silk fabrics, illustrates only too well the homemaker’s dilemma in the 
present system of production and merchandizing. 

There may be other reasons why her opinion is disregarded, but a rather 
obvious one is that she seldom if ever expresses it loudly enough to be 
heard. The members of our own Association are no exception to this. 
Although we are supposed to be among the leaders in formulating policies 
affecting the homemakers of the country, how often do we, as individual 
members, express an opinion on such matters in the gatherings in our 
own communities, in the press, or even in our own meetings? 

As one industrial leader recently put it, “What is the matter with home 
economists? I have tried to arouse some real discussion in the meetings 
I am addressing, but the women sit like wooden images and never say a 
word. After the meeting, a few will come up and ask questions, but 
never a question or a comment from the floor when I am trying to strike 
a spark.” His criticism was justified. We usually listen politely to the 
speaker, applaud in a genteel manner, and file sedately out. Attempted 
discussion groups in our state and national meetings are almost always 
flat failures. We never express an opinion in the magazines or papers 
at our disposal. In all the years that the Open Forum of this JouRNAL 
has been open to us there has been practically no voluntary exchange 
of opinion in its columns. The most charitable view to take of this 
apparent apathy is that we are timid little females who are afraid of 
being thought bold and unladylike. However, we must acquire more 
courage if the program upon which the Association has embarked in re- 
gard to quality specifications on household materials is to succeed. Offi- 
cers and committees cannot do it alone. 

At present the most important question is that of silk weighting. Ac- 
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tion in this must be taken now or never. The conference on silk weight- 
ing called in July by the American Standards Association at the instiga- 
tion of the American Home Economics Association outlined a program 
the success of which depends upon widespread support from consumers 
all over the country. This support will be forthcoming if women can be 
made to understand the situation. Many already appreciate its serious- 
ness through personal experience with excessively weighted silk, and, for- 
tunately for the cause, silk is a subject that interests almost every woman. 
On home economists, individually as well as collectively, falls the re- 
sponsibility of spreading the necessary information. ‘Teachers of textile 
buying, clothing, and similar subjects have a special responsibility in this, 
but in addition every member of the Association should inform herself 
fully and then use every opportunity to discuss the subject with her 
friends or the groups and the classes which she meets. Topics to be 
considered are: What is silk weighting, what is its effect on the durability 
of fabrics, what is its economic significance, how is it detected, what does 
60 per cent weighting as calculated by the silk dyer mean in terms of the 
finished fabric, what standards for weighting are being set up, are these 
desirable from the consumer’s standpoint, can and shall the consumer 
be informed by label or otherwise just how much weighting is in the 
fabrics offered on the retail market. 

The Association has prepared mimeographed material which explains 
recent developments in the controversy. This will be sent upon request 
to headquarters, 617 Mills Building, Washington, D.C. The American 
Standards Association, 29 West 39th Street, New York City, will be glad 
to send a description of its organization which explains its interest in 
quality specifications for consumers and the cooperation being given the 
American Home Economics Association in regard to silk weighting. 
However, every trained home economist already has all the fundamental 
information necessary on the subject. The chief thing she needs seems 


to be the courage to spread it. 
RutH O'BRIEN, 


United States Bureau of Home Economics 


Third National 4-H Club Camp. The national 4-H club camp is 
unique is that each year it is set up in the heart of Washington on the 
grounds of the United States Department of Agriculture under the shadow 
of the Washington monument. The first glimpse of it this year when 
it opened for the week beginning June 19 showed the rows of gold-brown 
army tents in hollow square formation, with a large American flag wav- 
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ing over them and everywhere 4-H club boys and girls in their attractive 
green and white uniforms. Club members representing 40 states and the 
Territory of Hawaii attended, in addition to the state club leaders ac- 
companying them. 

Every year each state is entitled to send four delegates, two boys and 
two girls, accompanied by two members of the state extension staff of 
the college of agriculture. The young people are carefully selected on 
the basis of achievements in 4-H club work. The camp is held for the 
purpose of giving these representative rural young people an opportun- 
ity to become better acquainted with the work of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture and the other departments of their own govern- 
ment. 

The outstanding feature of this year’s camp was the constant interest 
shown by Mrs. Herbert Hoover. Points of interest on the program it- 
self included the general assemblies at which speakers of national promi- 
nence talked, educational tours, training in recreation, and daily confer- 
ences primarily relating to the farm and the farm home for both 4-H 
club delegates and the members of the state extension staffs directly 
concerned with club work. No young people could be more cordially 
treated by Washington than were those of this 4-H delegation. Never 
will they forget the graciousness of President and Mrs. Hoover. On 
the first day, they were greeted by the President and had the pleasure of 
not only having their picture taken with him but of taking his picture 
with their own cameras. A few days later, they were thrilled to learn 
that Mrs. Hoover was to visit camp. There, met by Mr. George E. Far- 
rell, director of the camp, and other notables, she inspected the tents, 
watched the group games, and, at Secretary Hyde’s invitation, presented 
the Secretary of Agriculture’s trophies to the boy and girl judged to be 
the best all-round representatives of 4-H ideals; these were Helen Drinker 
of Virginia and John Jackson of Louisiana, who later represented the 4-H 
club delegations on the radio program that followed the Saturday even- 
ing banquet in the auditorium of the National Press Club. 

The radio program was heard from coast to coast through a net work of 
31 stations on which a large numberof the other 700,000 4-H club members 
listened in. The high spot was the talk by Mrs. Hoover from the Presi- 
dent’s camp in the Shenandoah National Forest, a hundred miles away.' 
What she said revealed her intimate knowledge of the work of the 4-H 
clubs and her deep respect for all that goes to the making of worthwhile 


1See page 663. 
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homes and farms and materially strengthened the happy acquaintance 
of these farm young people with their own First Lady. She seemed to 
enjoy the experience of giving this talk as much as her listeners enjoyed 
hearing it. Others who contributed to the radio program from a dis- 
tance were two faithful and well-beloved friends of 4-H clubs, Isabel 
Bevier, professor emeritus of home economics of the University of Illi- 
nois, and DeanA.R. Mannof Cornell University. In Washington, Dr. C. 
W. Warburton, director of extension work, presided. Cablegrams from 
several clubs in the Territory of Hawaii and in Europe were read. At 
the close of the radio hour, 4-H members who were listening in joined 
with those in Washington in the reciting of the 4-H club pledge led by Dr. 
C. B. Smith, chief of the Office of Cooperative Extension Work. 

It is difficult to relate all the events of the week. In their educational 
tours the boys and girls saw everything from a bird’s-eye view of the capi- 
tal city from the top of the Washington Monument to the model live- 
stock quarters at Beltsville Experimental farms. They made special 
trips to the Bureau of Home Economics and to the Arlington Farms 
where more experimental work of the Department is done; to Arlington 
Cemetery where club representatives of the delegation placed a wreath 
on the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier and where they were addressed by 
General Charles J. Summerall, chief of staff of the United States Army; 
to Mt. Vernon where another wreath was placed on the tomb of Washing- 
ton; and, in addition, carefully planned trips to the Capitol, the Library 
of Congress, and the Corcoran Art Gallery. 

Each morning a general assembly was held in the auditorium of the 
New National Museum. Among those to speak to the delegation were 
the Honorable Ruth Bryan Owen, congresswoman from Florida, and Mr. 
John Alexander of the American Youth Foundation. 

Each evening, after a recreation period directed by W. P. Jackson of 
the Playground and Recreation Association of America, the 4-H club 
delegates with their leaders gathered round a camp fire. There the 
programs were often, as in many other instances, in full charge of the 
delegates. 

Finally, on the last day of the camp, Mrs. Hoover invited the entire 4-H 
club delegation to see her part of the White House, where she, in a most 
gracious way, bade them all good-bye—a thrilling close to a thrilling week 
of adventures in their own capital city. 

GERTRUDE L. WARREN, 
Organization of Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work, 
United States Depariment of Agriculture 
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Home Economics Teaching and Student Living. Ina survey of 
school lunch-room management in the 120 largest cities of the United 
States, which Mabel Hyde Kittredge described in the JouRNAL oF HoME 
Economics for September, 1926, it was found that in 41 cities the lunch 
rooms were either supervised or managed by the home economics de- 
partments. Fifty-two cities had lunch room directors and 27 had 
various other types of management, but there was no connection with 
the home economics departments in either of these groups. In view of 
the educational possibilities of the school lunch, it is perhaps surprising 
to find an affiliation with the department in charge of the teaching of 
home economics in only a third of the cities included in the survey. 

State universities and colleges have a somewhat higher rate of correla- 
tion of home economics teaching with the supervision or direction of the 
living conditions in the institutions. A recent survey of 50 state colleges 
and universities having home economics departments shows that these 
departments are concerned directly or indirectly in the housing and 
feeding of students in 28 institutions. In 22 of these, the directors of 
dormitories, dining halls or cafeterias, and tea rooms on the campus are 
members of the staff of the home economics department. They give 
instruction in various phases of institution management and use their 
dormitories and cafeterias as practice fields for students. They may be 
individually responsible to the head of the home economics department 
or they may constitute a branch of this department—the institution 
management division. In the latter case, one of the directors is usually 
head of the institution management group. 

The directors in every case are responsible to the business manager or 
comptroller for the financial management of their housing or food units, 
but this arrangement presents no administrative difficulties as far as their 
teaching obligations are concerned. In 17 institutions they make up the 
budget together with the business manager or comptroller. In the 
remainder, this is handled entirely in the business office. 

In six institutions the home economics department serves in an ad- 
visory capacity on such items as furnishings, equipment, menus, and 
student help; in 22, there is no connection whatever with housing and 
food services. 

Some correlation between class instruction in such subjects as foods, 
nutrition, textiles, house furnishings, and sanitation and the actual 
feeding and housing of the students seems to be highly desirable. The 
daily service of good food and attractive, well-managed dormitories are 
most effective illustrations of the teachings of home economics as applied 
to standards of living, and they reach the entire student body. 
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The necessity for training home economics students to meet their new 
opportunities offers an additional reason for this correlation. The 
demand for women trained in the management of residence halls and 
large food units is rapidly increasing, and such training requires specific 
technical information and experience. If dormitory and cafeteria 
managers are members of the staff, the home economics department can 
offer the ideal combination of instruction and practical work to those 
students who desire to enter the field of institution management. 

FERN GLEISER and MARY DE GARMO BRYAN, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Home Economics Studies of the Institute of Women’s Profes- 
sional Relations. When the Institute was established last January 
to conduct research in the field of occupations for college women, one of 
the first topics selected for study was that of occupations other than 
teaching for women trained in home economics. The plans for the 
study were discussed with Miss Marjorie M. Heseltine, chairman of the 
home economics in business section of the American Home Economics 
Association, and it was decided that the section and the Institute would 
develop it on a cooperative basis. The section appointed an advisory 
committee consisting of Miss Mary Barber, Mrs. Leone R. Carroll, and 
Miss Katherine Fisher, chairman. This committee gave invaluable 
assistance in planning the method to be used and the sources of informa- 
tion to be reached. 

The first step taken was the making of a detailed study of the informa- 
tion on the application blanks of the members of the section. Then a 
supplementary written schedule was sent to all members and also to 
other qualified persons nominated by members. This material is now 
being added to through interviews with outstanding women in each of the 
fields represented and also by interviews with executives in the organiza- 
tions which have a special department staffed by home economics trained 
women or where there are a number of such women scattered through the 
organization. 

The data collected cover such information as the educational back- 
ground of the women now in the field, their practical experience and their 
occupational histories, their starting salaries and their present salaries, 
the outlook for home economics trained women in their organizations 
and in their general field, the best way for women to get a start in their 
type of work, the training which they consider essential—undergraduate, 
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graduate, and practical experiences—also the personal qualifications 
necessary, the question of marriage as affecting the position held, and a 
detailed analysis of the duties of each type of position. 

In brief, the purpose of the study is to give a survey picture of the 
present situation; to estimate the possibilities for the future; to make a 
tentative job analysis of the more typical positions; to determine the 
training considered essential by the women themselves and by the execu- 
tives in the organization; to use the data as a basis for suggestions for 
college curricula. 

In addition to this material, the final report will contain a group of 
articles each written by a woman who has attained eminence in that 
part of the field which she describes. It has not been a simple task to 
divide the field, but for practical purposes the following classification has 
been used as all the persons reporting seem to fit clearly under some one 
of the headings listed. These headings are: educational and promotion 
work in foods, in equipment, in textiles, in miscellaneous lines; work of 
consultant; managerial and entrepreneurial work; commercial research; 
work in financial organizations; work of dietitian in hotels, etc. ; journalis- 
tic and editorial work. 

The following paragraphs give a brief and purely tentative report of 
the material received up to June 15, 1929. It will be added to, anda 
complete report will be published next fall which may be obtained for a 
small sum by writing to the Institute of Women’s Professional Relations, 
North Carolina College for Women, Greensboro, N. C. 

Information has been obtained from 348 trained home economists. 
They are in positions in every section of the country, but by far the larger 
numbers are in the Middle Atlantic and the East North Central sections, 
which really means New York City and Chicago. Of the total 348, 
there are 299 in cities of 250,000 and over. 

The largest group contains those in educational and promotion work, 
especially in foods and in equipment organizations. Those in various 
fields of writing come next in numbers, then the managerial and entre- 
preneurial group, then the research group, followed by the dietitians, 
the consultants, and those in financial organizations. 

There were 142 women who gave full returns on their earnings. Several 
reported that they were asked not to by their firms, but these were all 
persons with salaries which would not have brought down the average. 
Of course, the number is too small to use as a base forany generalization, 
but at least, it gives some information. The minimum salaries or earn- 
ings reported ran from $1300 in educational work to $4000 reported as 
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the lowest earnings of a consultant; the median from $2600 for the die- 
titian group to $4700 for the consultants; the maximum from $4800 for 
the dietitian group to $20,000 for the educational and promotion group. 
For all reporting, the minimum was $1300, the maximum $20,000, and 
the median $3425. 

Of course it must be remembered that these figures represent the earn- 
ings of trained women eligible for the business section of the American 
Home Economics Association and not of the run of women doing so- 
called home economics work in business. 

Space does not permit a description of the education, training, and 
experience suggested as desirable. On the whole, the returns indicate 
a high standard of training and of personal qualifications and also show 
possibilities of increasing the number of positions for well-equipped 
women in the general field. 

The same findings are indicated in another study just completed by 
the Institute. This is a survey of the demand and supply of college 
trained women in the United States. The International Labor Office is 
interested in studying the employment situation among intellectual 
workers and the Institute has cooperated by making a general survey of 
the situation as it affects the college alumnz in the United States. Data 
were collected through the appointment bureaus of colleges, the offices 
of the deans, the state departments of education, and the better type of 
commercial agencies specializing in placing college women. Reports 
were received from 251 institutions and offices. The returns indicate an 
oversupply in the teaching field, but on the whole, even in teaching, home 
economics received a favorable report. Only seven institutions reported 
difficulty in placing home economics graduates. These reported difficul- 
ties for the women trained in textiles and clothing, especially those with 
higher degrees. It was suggested by some that this was a new field and 
that research positions were not easily found where women would be 
accepted. However, most of the colleges reported that their home eco- 
nomics graduates were easily absorbed into the employed group. Some 
explained this by the fact that they were fitted to enter a number of lines 
of work and were not limited to teaching. Others pointed out that they 
had taken pains to study the local situation and to try to divert their 
students into the various fields of home economics according to the de- 
mand. On the whole, it appeared that the demand for home economics 
trained women was good and that the home economics departments were 
somewhat more alive than many of the others to the necessity of studying 
the employment situation and of diversifying their courses so as to pre- 
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pare students in suitable numbers for occupations in which there were 
openings. 
CHASE GOING WoopDHOUSE, 
Institute of Women’s Professional Relations, 
Greensboro, North Carclina. 


The Improvement of Teaching in Adult Homemaking Classes.' 
Evening school work in home economics is suffering from three major 
maladies. The first is due to the fact that classes in homemaking for 
women, to a large extent, are children of the Americanization program. 
Their mother is a good woman, she has done a great deal of very fine work 
but she never had any training in parental education and she has failed 
to recognize the individual differences in her children. She still believes 
that all her children are foreigners who do not know how to speak Eng- 
lish and whose primary need is “help” in getting the old coat from the 
Salvation Army store made over before the cold weather sets in. In 
many places a feeling has grown up that home economics is only a 
“service subject’ for the foreign born or the indigent. The typical 
American homemaker, with her problems of management, family rela- 
tionships, and child development has in many places been overlooked in 
the planning of adult homemaking programs. 

The second of our problems is our own child. Home economists have 
allowed people to get the notion that home economics and “sewing and 
cooking” are synonomous terms. Classes in various phases of sewing 
and cooking are very popular, and, in many cases, they are well organized 
on the unit basis and capably taught; but as yet we do not in general 
have a well balanced program that provides training for the whole home- 
making enterprise. We need to teach the public that the home econo- 
mist is not necessarily a woman in a stiff white uniform who knows how 
to cook; but rather that she is the consulting engineer for homemakers. 
She is the trained specialist to whom they should go with their special 
home problems, even as they consult the banker about investments, 
and the physician about matters of health. 

Our third ailment has developed out of the exigencies of the situation. 
Our evening school teacher is primarily interested in something else— 
day school teaching, dressmaking, homemaking. She does her evening 
school teaching with a fringe of her time and interest; and a type of work 
that can be accomplished with a minimum of planning and effort is the 
result. 


! Paper presented as introduction to a round table discussion at the Central Region 
Conference of the Federal Board for Vocational Education, Chicago, March 27, 1929. 
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These three difficulties are in the way of a broader, richer, more worth- 
while program. The last one makes teacher training not only difficult 
but expensive. We spend hours training a teacher who meets us only 
half way in our efforts to help her; and after we have done the best we 
can for her, she gives to our program from four to six hours of her time 
each week. Ido not have exact figures, but it is safe to say that we have 
spent not less than fifty dollars per teacher in training evening school 
teachers in Minnesota this year. In return they have each worked for 
our cause from 24 to 96 hours (3 to 12 eight-hour days). 

It is often easier to expose weakness than to suggest remedies. It is 
true that we are doing worth while work in the Americanization classes; 
but if we are ever to have a well-rounded program of work, we must reach 
the American homemaker. This can be done best, I believe, by trying 
out new fields. We need to start classes in places that have not had eve- 
ning school work before. Short units of work in marketing, food manage- 
ment, clothing planning, house furnishing, child training, or management 
problems in the home will challenge the interest and intelligence of our 
finest homemakers. These are the fields in which the typical American 
homemaker finds most of her problems. Although I recognize the value 
of the cooking and sewing classes, I believe they should be deliberately 
left out of the new field until these other phases of work have time to 
prove their value. 

So long as we depend upon the teachers who give only part time to this 
work, we must give them a maximum of supervision. To a certa.n ex- 
tent we should be able to employ the itinerant teacher. This has been 
done effectively in several southern states. Arkansas has recently tried 
out this plan and seems pleased with the results. A really trained spe- 
cialist, giving all of her time to teaching women, ought to be able to put 
over new pieces of work. If the high school teacher’s load permits it, 
it should be possible to release her for an afternoon, once or twice a week, 
to conduct classes for women. This possibility will help the super- 
intendent who has a high school program too heavy for one teacher and 
not enough for two. The larger places can, and in some cases do, em- 
ploy one or more teachers who give full time to adult classes. In a few 
instances, the day school teacher has been given the evening classes as 
part of her regular work, and has had her day program reduced accord- 
ingly. This apparently works out fairly well. 

If we select for the teaching of these new units of work, in new places, 
only those teachers who have strong personalities and outstanding abil- 
ity in the subject to be taught, give them some help in keeping up to date 
in subject matter and in touch with the work going on in our experimental 
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laboratories, and provide some assistance in the preparation of outlines 
and planning of work, our adult homemaking classes should reach and 
serve effectively the typical American homemaker. 
Laura B. HADLEY, 
Division of Home Economics, University 
of Minnesota, St. Paul 


The Field of Research in Family Relations.' One of the impor- 
tant social and economic problems of the home which during the last 
decade has received and is still receiving marked emphasis is that of 
family relations. It was one of the subdivisions of the useful and sugges- 
tive first outline for research in the general field which was made by Mrs. 
Chase Going Woodhouse and published in the JouRNAL oF HoME 
Economics, March, 1928. However, most of the appropriations for 
research in home economics have gone to other well-known phases of the 
subject and as yet little has been devoted to this fundamentally impor- 
tant field. It is to be hoped that increasing funds will be available for 
such research, for to what purpose can courses in family relations be 
taught until study of the underlying causes reveals the factors that in- 
teract in the formation and development of those relations? The pres- 


ent outline is presented in the hope of stimulating further interest in 
such fact-finding work. 


I. The history of the family to show the development of family relations and 
as a basis for comparison with the present-day family. 
A. Organization from the great family to the single husband and wife type 
of today 
1. Head of the family 
2. Composition of the family group 
B. Functions of the family 
1. Procreative functions 
2. Functions concerning education of the children 
a. Religious and ethical 
b. Secular 
c. Social and cultural 
d. Economic 
. Economic functions 
a. Father 
b. Mother 
c. Children 
4. Affectional and protective functions 


1 Based on work done by the writer in a seminar conducted by Dr. Hazel Kyrk at the 
University of Chicago. 
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C. Education of parents 
1. Secular 
2. Homemaking 
D. Attitude of church and state to the functions of the family 
1. In medieval times 
2. From the modern era to the present day 
. The foundations of marriage 
A. Physical 
1. Desirability of requiring a health certificate from a reputable doctor 
2. What should be considered a reasonable marriage age 
3. Safety of intermarriages between various races 
4. Contribution of eugenics to marriage 
5. Statistical study of the above factors, where possible, as an aid to estab- 
lishment of a factual basis of knowledge 
B. Economic 
1. The financial status essential for entrance into marriage 
2. The question of who should earn the money income, husband, wife, or 
both 
3. The question of financial program to be outlined for stabilizing marriage 
C. Societal 
1. Traditional or conventional 
2. Civil or religious 
3. Laws relating to marriage 
D. Individual 
1. Traditional 
2. Financial 
3. Affectional 
4. Progressive 
. Relations of husband and wife 
A. Social and cultural 
B. Psychological 
C. Economic 
D. Objective ideal relations and methods for attaining 
. Relations of parents and children 
A. Modern views on parenthood and childhood 
B. Parent-child relations 
1. Physical 
2. Psychological 
3. Economic 
4. Social 
C. Contributions of parent to life of children and of children to parent 
D. Education for parenthood 
1. Study of agencies engaged in parental education 
2. Desirable age for beginning such education 
3. By whom it should be conducted 
4. What should be included : 
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V. Relation of child to others than parents 
A. To children in the primary group 
B. To children and adults in the secondary group 
C. To children in the community 
1. School 
2. Church 
3. Clubs 
4. Neighborhood 
VI. Family stability 
A. Definition and extent 
B. Promoting factors 
. Social, religious, racial, and cultural 
. Economic 
Psychological 
. Moral and ethical 
. Housing and health 
. Family round table council and similar devices 
VII. Family instability 
A. Definition and extent 
1. Desertion 
2. Divorce 
B. Possible causes 
1. Social, religious, racial, and cultural 
2. Economic 
3. Psychological 
4. Moral and ethical 
5. Housing and health 
6. Family round table council and similar devices 
C. Effects 
1. Court of family relations 
2. Disposal of children 
D. Suggested remedies 
1. Reform in divorce laws 
2. Reform in divorce attitude 
3. Reform in marriage-age laws 
4. Community social-psychological centers 


ne 


GLapys J. WARD, 
Chicago, TIilinois. 


EDITORIAL 


Mrs. Hoover’s Talk to the 4-H Clubs. To emphasize Miss War- 
ren’s account of the “first lady’s” understanding and interest in 4-H 
club work and its significance in homemaking (see page 651), we print 
for JoURNAL readers a few paragraphs from Mrs. Hoover’s extempo- 
raneous radio talk for the Washington banquet. It will be remembered 
that she herself was in camp in the mountains a hundred miles from the 
National Press Club auditorium where the actual banquet was held. 


I suppose one reason that we like camp life is because of the simplicity of it, its 
primitive factors. In its most limited resources we find all the elements of home, of a 
satisfactory home or an unsatisfying one. In it we can make a bed comfortable or 
uncomforting; we can prepare the simplest food in a manner appetizing or repellant. 
We can arrange it before us in a beauty of symmetry and cleanliness or an inchoate 
mess of unattractiveness. 

With almost no appreciable effort we can have our few essential belongings in an 
order of pleasant tidiness or a hodgepodge of confusion and ugliness. The whole of 
the camp and its atmosphere may be inviting or discordant. In it life may be hectic, 
untidy, disquieting, or jolly, mutually refreshing and helpful, recreating. 

And when we come down to the essentials is this not exactly true in the case of 
homemaking? 

Girls and boys in homemaking and farm accomplishment—and I say that very 
deliberately, especially the juxtaposition of “boys” and “homemaking’’—girls and 
women often do much in farming, with the care of the stock and the chickens, with 
the garden and the berries and the orchard, but even more does every boy and man 
help or hinder in homemaking. Just stop a second and think what home is to you 
boys. Is it just a place where Mother and the girls drudge a good part of the day in 
order that Father and the boys may have a place to come to eat and sleep? Or can 
or do you do anything, in your home today or in one you think perhaps you will 
have in the future, to make it a home? Of course there are so many things, as for 
instance painting and carpentering inside and outside, that the boys and the men 
undertake around the house on days that are too cold or wet or otherwise not feasible 
for farm work, and there is that helping hand that is so useful with the dishes or the 
sweeping or curtain hanging when a half-hour can be spared; and of course there is that 
providing of funds for furnishings and refurnishing and for supplying the food and other 
necessities, when the men are the only actual money earners in a family—all that is 
surely homemaking, too. Just as surely as it is ‘“farming’’ when the girl provides good 
meals and clean comfortable beds and healthful, well-ventilated, pleasant rooms, for 
that is helping with the farm work, for without these things a lower percentage of 
farm work would be done. 
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But to go back to the boys—it is not only in those material ways that you do your 
share in homemaking. Greater perhaps than any other factor that goes into home- 
making, is the factor of the spirit we put into it. Cheerfulness, consideration of 
others, an interest in the concerns of others, punctuality, dependableness, helpfulness, 
a score of the other characteristics you can name, all these make a home, otherwise it 
stops being a “‘home”’ and becomes some kind of a “boarding house.” Boys, remem- 
ber you are just as great factors in the homemaking of the family as are the girls. 
And remember, too, that the spirit of your contribution is of greater worth than the 
material value of it. . 

Beginning at 10 or 12 years of age to consider in a small way the problems of your 
life on a farm, making plans for your own individual concerns of work and play, 
and carrying them out; and playing and working with your fellows in the clubs, and 
carrying of those projects all together—what is this but the beginning of your way 
of life? What are you doing in these clubs, but getting in the habit of meeting life’s 
problems of occupation and of recreation, of the individual and of a little community? 
Then when you are older you will find yourselves ready to recognize and assume your 
new responsibilities in the problems of your larger community, your state, your 
country. 

It is a splendid habit to get into—that of thinking out what is the right thing to 
do in the course ahead of you—and it is just as good a habit to develop the courage 
and perseverance to go ahead and carry out your plans when you have decided on 
them. To stick by a good plan—what we are now apt to call a “vision’”—until you 
get it materialized, means a series of real accomplishments if you keep the habit up. 

Many habits you are acquiring and appreciating as you follow your 4-H concerns, 
alone or in groups, and none are much more helpful than those of definite planning 
and careful execution, unless it be that of recognizing and following truth. It may be 
more important to see clearly, to reason honestly, to report accurately, to try to see 
and speak and live the truth, in work and play; that is about as much as we can as- 
pire to do in our affairs in this world. 


Labor Legislation and the Rights of Women. Opposition to the 
so-called “equal rights amendment,” that is, to a constitutional amend- 
ment forbidding federal legislation for the special protection of women in 
industry, has for some years been on the legislative program of the 
American Home Economics Association. Several recent events and 
publications confirm the wisdom of this stand and bring the issue 
into clearer relief. 

One of these was the publication of the bulletin, “Effects of Labor 
Legislation on the Employment Opportunities of Women” which re- 
ported an investigation conducted by the Women’s Bureau of the 
United States Department of Labor at the request of the second Women’s 
Industrial Conference held in Washington in January, 1926. It will be 
remembered that at that conference a small but vociferous group claimed 
that special legislation for the protection of women in industry is a 
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discrimination against them on the basis of sex, tending to lessen the 
fields of employment open, and that in the interests of justice women 
should be allowed to decide for themselves whether or not they should 
enter any industry in which they could obtain employment, regardless 
of its effect on their health or general welfare. This opinion was not 
shared by the great majority of delegates from women’s labor groups nor 
by the American Federation of Labor. Nevertheless, Miss Anderson, 
chief of the Women’s Bureau, invited a committee representing both 
sides of the controversy to aid in formulating a disinterested study of the 
whole question and the full report of that study is given in the bulletin 
just mentioned (United States Department of Labor, Women’s Bureau 
Bulletin No. 65). Its second chapter summarized its findings, and has 
recently been printed separately (Bulletin 68). The study was carefully 
planned and carried out under Miss Mary N. Winslow with a technical 
advisory committee consisting of Miss Mary Van Kleeck of the Russell 
Sage Foundation, Dr. Charles P. N eill, former Commissioner of Labor, 
and Dr. Lillian M. Gilbreth, consulting engineer in management. It 
included schedules secured from more than 1600 establishments em- 
ploying over 660,000 men’and women and also personal interviews 
with more than 1200 working women who had experienced a change in 
the law or who were employed under conditions or in occupations 
prohibited for women in some other states. An excellent review of the 
bulletin in The New Republic for November 28, 1928, thus indicated its 
significance. 


It is true that women still have to overcome many handicaps and discriminations 
in making their way in industry, but the evidence of this report is overwhelming that 
few of the difficulties proceed from regulatory legislation. Certainly there is only 
the slimmest possible basis in the facts for a plea that, in the interest of equal op- 
portunity for employment, all these laws be repealed. Even this basis disappears 
when we consider that in most cases the obstruction can be removed by amendatory 
exemptions. The Woman’s party may, if it chooses, fall back on abstract principle 
as a justification for its sweeping program. Or it may argue, on what seem to be very 
shaky grounds, that if the restrictions were removed, women in industry would 
organize sufficiently to protect themselves. But it can no longer depend for support 
on those who are chiefly concerned that the law shall not hamper woman’s effort to 
get and keep a job. These will be satisfied with the advisable changes in the existing 
laws. 


The question has, however, not been allowed to lapse nor is it confined 
to the United States. The feminist groups in various countries, both 
in the western hemisphere and in Europe, are pressing it into prominence; 
and where the women actually engaged in industry are not organized to 
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make their opinion heard, employers who prefer to deal with labor 
unhampered by protective legislation are naturally not disinclined to 
support the supposedly progressive ladies. It was expected that the 
question would be a prominent one at the Congress of the International 
Alliance of Women for Suffrage and Equal Citizenship at Berlin in June. 
In this country the National League of Women Voters, successor to the 
National American Women’s Suffrage Association, has stood firmly in 
favor of protective legislation, and just before the conference it published 
an excellent summary of the present status of the question. This is a 
pamphlet of 140 pages entitled “Toward Equal Rights for Men and 
Women” by Ethel M. Smith, an experienced student and writer on such 
subjects who has the advantage of close contact with labor women. 
Miss Smith’s conclusions contain these paragraphs: 


Equal rights for women and men is a principle of justice, an ideal of democratic 
government, which should be embodied in law. But while the law is one means to 
equality, it is only one, and must be used in relation to the other forces which are at 
work. Equality itself is a relative thing, and different things may be equal. 

Men and women in fact are different though equal. They have their respectively 
characteristic réles to play in the life of the human race, and are equally entitled 
to all the rights and opportunities life can give. But the world has treated men and 
women not only differently, as in many respects it should, but unequally, as it should 
not. Thus, whatever might have happened had they been always treated equally, 
whatever the rights and wrongs of the past, the fact we face as the result of their 
unequal experiences is their unequal footing today. 

Our corrective efforts are necessarily applied to the unequal situation that exists. 
But the inequalities are so irregular, so different in source and character, that they 
cannot safely be dealt with wholesale, by one single formula, lest we disturb the 
balance here, while adjusting it there. If we shall have first translated the question 
at issue into realistic terms which define the particular rights (a) that women want, 
and (b) that are attainable by changing the laws that now differentiate between men 
and women, (c) without creating inequalities of another or a worse sort, then we are 
in position to frame the new laws we want. But not until then. 

In other words, in the proposal of changes in the law, we are seeking to use but one 
of several instruments. Using it upon the different conditions of life of different 
orders of people. Using it for the attainment of an end which is in itself a Variable, 
relative thing. 

A pragmatic answer, then, is the only answer to our problem; a pragmatic policy 
the only safe course for progress. In so far as the answer can be written into law, 
the provisions of law should be framed not only with a legal equality in view, but with 
the legal principle weighed and verified by the principles and especially the practices 
of actual life, in the family, the industrial world, and the community, in each and 
every phase of public and private relationships. 

Such an answer, to be workable and practical and just, must rest upon specialized 
knowledge of the particular inequalities in question, considered not as abstract or 
isolated issues, but in relation to the other aspects and the concrete problems of life. 
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What Kind of a Refrigerator is Wanted? Advertisements would 
lead one to suppose that most of the population of the United States of 
America was in a position to install mechanical refrigeration of the most 
luxurious types. Unfortunately, this is far from the case. There are 
many families who can afford no refrigeration at all, and the great major- 
ity of those who enjoy some are forced to be content with an icebox. 
The National Association of Ice Industries reports a survey of all the 
homes in a “typical American town of about 3000 homes” which, though 
far from conclusive for the country at large, probably reflects something 
like general conditions. In 1100 families no ice was used; 10 families 
had mechanical refrigeration; 6 were not at home enough to need any; 40 
were indefinite in their explanations; 21 could not afford an icebox; 514 
used cellars instead; and 401 could not afford ice. Of the 1751 families 
who used ice, 1480 used it from one to six months a year. The cost of 
ice ranged from $2 to $60 a year; for half of the families it was $12 or less; 
for four-fifths it was under $20. 

Evidently, there is still place under the sun (or more correctly, in the 
shade on the north side of the house) for an icebox; and the iceman will 
not immediately disappear from our streets. 

But whether we patronize him or the service station for the latest 
thing in mechanical refrigeration, the efficiency with which our food is 
preserved will depend largely on the construction of the cabinet in which 
the food is stored, its insulation and ventilation. Heretofore, the pur- 
chase of refrigerators has often been more or less of a gamble. As readers 
of the JourNAL know, an attempt is now being made through the Ameri- 
can Standards Association to set up some sort of standard for the effi- 
ciency of household refrigerators and to devise some form of labelling which 
will tell the purchaser what he has a right to expect from his icebox. 
The following statement by Dr. Mary E. Pennington of the Household 
Refrigeration Bureau of the National Association of Ice Industries thus 
describes the results of studies made and practices adopted in connection 
with the work; it should be noted that the basis of the discussion is a 
refrigerator which will maintain a satisfactory temperature in moder- ~ 
ately warm surroundings and which could not be expected to main- 
tain such a temperature when the weather is hot, as it is in many 
parts of the country for at least part of the summer. 


Food bacteriologists agree that in order to protect food in the household refrigera- 
tor, temperatures in the location suited to milk and butter should not average over 
45°F. and the general food compartment should not average over 50°F. when the out- 
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side temperature is 75°F. Refrigerators maintaining the foregoing temperatures 
have fallen into three groups which may be designated as A, B, and C. 

In class A refrigerators with a rated ice capacity of 100 pounds, all of the tempera- 
tures in the milk compartment are below 45°F. and all temperatures in the food com- 
partment are below 50°F. with an outside temperature of 75°F. The space available 
for food storage is at least 8 cubic feet. Rigidity is obtained by means of posts and 
braces to which inner and outer sheathings are fastened. The interior is vitreous 
porcelain or porcelain. The outer sheathing may be either wood or porcelain on 
steel. The insulation is usually 2 inches of pure corkboard with all surfaces including 
corners covered. 

The refrigerators with a rated ice capacity of 100 pounds which fall into class B 
have temperatures in the milk compartment which average below 45°F. and in the 
food compartment they average below 50°F. when the outside temperature is 75°F. 
The space available for food is at least 6 cubic feet. Rigidity is secured by steel 
braces at the corners and by good construction. The interior is either vitreous 
porcelain or a well-baked enamel on steel with corners rounded and all seams tight. 
The insulation is usually 14 inches of pure corkboard or its thermal equivalent. 

The refrigerators with a rated ice capacity of 100 pounds which fall into the C class 
maintain average temperatures in the milk compartment not exceeding 45°F. and in 
the food compartment not exceeding 50°F. when the outside temperature is 75°F. 
Such refrigerators have at least 5 cubic feet of available food space. Rigidity is 
generally obtained by good nailing at the corners with proper stretchers as required. 
The walls usually contain 1 inch pure corkboard or its thermal equivalent. The lin- 
ing is generally enamel on metal. 

There has been a great improvement in the three classes of refrigerators in the past 
three years. In view of the increased interest in better refrigerators on the part 
of consumers and manufacturers, it is believed that there will be a further material 
improvement which will be evidenced by better performance and an increased food 
space with a minimum space devoted to ice. Such an improvement will be reflected 
in the description of the refrigerators which fall into the classes A, B, and C. 

Of course, temperatures, space, and wall efficiency are not the only items which 
participate in the final grade. Hardware, waterproofing, sheathing, and other es- 
sentials must be given careful consideration. However, the designing and construc- 
tion of refrigerators is, today, in a state of flux, due to the increasing demand for 
better cabinets of improved and definite performance. Therefore, great care must 
be taken that requirements be not so specified that they become a bar to continued 
improvement in the many details of design and construction now being subjected to 
scientific study. 

Designating refrigerators as A’s, B’s, or C’s is now a help to the men of the ice 
industry who are selling them. As the number of boxes studied and graded increases, 
manufacturers, distributors, and consumers, constantly adding to their store of 
knowledge about them, will adopt more and more generally some such designation, 
properly safeguarded, that the buying public may be informed and protected. 


It seems hardly necessary to add that an essential part of the movement 
is to make consumers—which means chiefly homemakers—realize the ad- 
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vantages of having iceboxes properly graded, and that home economists 
can do more than any group outside of the industry to bring the home- 
makers to the support of the reliable manufacturers in their attempt to 
give us more efficient household refrigeration, whatever the kind that our 
convenience and our pocketbooks lead us to choose. 


Portraits and Biographical Sketches of Home Economists. 
At the Boston meeting one of the things that attracted most interest 
was the volume on whose neat brown binding was stamped the seal of 
the American Home Economics Association and the title “Home Econ- 
omists, 1929,” and the general opinion was that Ruth Van Deman and 
her committee had succeeded in producing what the Association had 
commissioned them to provide—a collection of pictures which with the 
accompanying biographical sketches would give an adequate idea of the 
men and women who shaped the early development of home economics 
and of a few of those who are now carrying on the work. Because the 
book provides what is in a sense an illustrated history of the home eco- 
nomics movement, its appearance seemed especially timely at the meet- 
ing at which the American Home Economics Association celebrated its 
twentieth anniversary. 

The collection contains 28 portraits and sketches, beginning with, 
Mrs. Richards and such leaders as Mrs. Dewey, Miss Anna Barrows, 
Professor Atwater, Dr. True, Dr. Sherman, Miss Hunt, Dr. Langworthy, 
Dr. Andrews, Dr. Stanley, all the presidents of the American Home 
Economics Association, its executive secretary, the editors of the Jour- 
NAL, and its one special field worker, Miss Anna Richardson. The com- 
mittee was embarrassed in its choice, especially among the many living 
leaders, but consoled itself with the knowledge that this is only a first 
edition, to which more portraits can be added if the demand warrants 
another. 

The majority of the likenesses are very good, some of them exception- 
ally so. The process of reproduction, a new gelatin one, gives a texture 
quite unusual in such inexpensive work. 

The biographical sketches were prepared with the help of personal 
friends of the subjects and are not only correct in fact but, what is much 
more difficult, are so written that they suggest something of the person- 
ality of the subjects and their special contributions to home economics. 

The bookmaking, paper, typography, and binding are of a quality that 
gives the book suitable dignity and style. The sheets are held in by an 
adjustable device which makes it possible to add more if desired—a fea- 
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ture that should appeal to clubs that may wish to insert other pictures of 
special interest to themselves. 

Judging from the orders taken at Boston, the book will be in great 
demand from school and college libraries, home economics departments, 
clubs, and individual home economists. The price is $5.00 postpaid, 
and orders should be sent to the American Home Economics Association, 
101 East 20th Street, Baltimore, Maryland. 


“‘Revaluations” by Caroline L. Hunt. Another book gladly wel- 
comed at Boston was the reprint of this delightful paper which Miss 
Hunt originally read at the Lake Placid Conference in 1901 and which is 
still as amusing and as stimulating as ever. Seldom has anyone ex- 
pressed some of the vital, underlying truths of home economics with such 
a combination of philosophy, humor, and literary skill. Because of 
these qualities and because the essay is so characteristic of Miss Hunt’s 
own philosophy of life, her friends have brought out this memorial 
edition. 

The bookmaking is worthy of the purpose, the paper is durable, the 
typography is excellent, the cadet grey binding and slip case are attrac- 
tive, the frontispiece of Miss Hunt is one her friends will enjoy, and the 
brief notes of biography and appreciation are, as she would have wished 
them, adequate but unobtrusive. To cover the cost of publication, the 
book is sold at the nominal price of one dollar, and sales are being handled 
by the American Home Economics Association, 101 East 20th Street, 
Baltimore. 

Those who knew Miss Hunt will welcome the essay for her sake as well 
as its own and will wish to see it not only on their own shelves but on 
those of friends who appreciate such depth of thought and freedom of 
spirit as it reflects. We join the committee that issued it in suggesting 
that those who wish to keep Miss Hunt’s memory green do so by helping 
the little book to find its way to many libraries. Certainly, it belongs in 
every home economics department. It is a good book to own because 
after you have read it once, all sorts of things remind you of it and you 
want to enjoy again its humorous comments and its sound good sense. 


Abstracts on Household Equipment and Management. On 
page 695 will be found abstracts crowded out from their regular place 
in the August JouRNAL. 
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RESEARCH 


A METHOD FOR STUDYING THE ACTIVITY OF PRESCHOOL 
CHILDREN! 


MARY E. SWEENY, LUCEA M. HEJINIAN, AND REBECCA SHOLLEY 
Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit, Michigan 


Though the relation of activity to various phases of the development 
of preschool children has been commented upon by various investigators, 
little has been done, apparently, to set up any method of measuring ac- 
tivity. At the Merrill-Palmer School, attempts to compare the activity 
of the nursery school pupils and to correlate it with physical and mental 
development brought to ight the need for some objective method of 
studying activity. A search for some method in the literature pertain- 
ing to child development proved futile. Subjective judgments were 
common, but these, clearly, were of little use for comparisons or evalua- 
tions extending over any length of time. Accordingly, the development 
of some more definite method of studying and rating activity was under- 
taken. A method that could be applied to two or more individuals with 
comparable results seemed to be the desideratum. 

To survey the natural activities of young children in a nursery school, 
diaries of activity were kept for eight children for the morning hours 
of the school program. These recorded all that the children did from 9 
to 12 o'clock, the time devoted to each activity being noted in minutes 
and seconds, and the energy put into the various occupations being 
described subjectively. The following excerpt from one of these diaries 


will illustrate the method: 
Minutes Seconds 
9:00 Crayoning and talking to teacher, looking at what other 
children were doing. Swung legs a great deal. 10 30 
Stood up and carried crayons to dining room; asked to 
have name put on picture; stood by the teacher, carried 
out picture and put it in the locker; stood in entry talk- 
ing to children. 
Folded paper and refolded it and put it in coat pocket; 
took out and put in again. 


1 The authors wish to acknowledge the suggestions by Dr. C. A. Wilson and Dr. E. 


V. McCollum. 
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Ran into play room and then into adjoining room; stood 
and watched teacher; called and shouted; asked several 
questions; took down box from shelf and carried it to 
table. 

Sat down and began to build with tile blocks; moved 
chairs to other side of table; very half-hearted perform- 
ance with blocks, much more interested in other 
children. 

In ring, sitting quietly, listening to talk. Joined in most 
of the talks and songs; wriggled legs but was quite in- 
active otherwise. 

Clapped to music, but did not participate heartily. 

Sat quietly and listened to directions. 

Clapped hands and feet, but not energetically; rolled arms 
to music, blew horn to music with affected manner. 

Played “‘shut-them-open,” playing rather hard. 

Sat watching other activities, with general bodily 
movements. 

Sang “‘rock-a-bye”’ and rocked arms very energetically. 

Sat quietly. 

Played “thumbkins.”’ 

Stood quietly, ready for skipping games, but swung arms. 

Skipped, swinging her arms. 

Returned to place in circle very leisurely. 

Clapped for skippers. 

Sat quietly in circle, stood up ready to skip. 

Skipped. 

Sat quietly. 

Stood up and took hold of hands of children next to her. 

Played “mulberry bush.” 

Played “Jack-in-the-box” very actively. 

Played “monkey.” 

To lunch, walking on tiptoes; walked about needlessly 
before being seated in dining room. 

Sat fairly quietly, played a little with child next to her; 
clapped hands on table, moved hands about the table 
most of time; talked to teacher considerably; drank 
tomato juice. 

Took cup to table; walked to toilet room; there she stood 
about waiting her turn; jumped about part of the time 
while waiting; tried to sit in washbowl. 

In toilet room and on toilet; helped teacher unbutton and 
button her clothes. 

Walked to wrap room and put her coat on; talked with 
teachers; more activity getting into wraps than was 
essential. 


[September 


Minutes Seconds 
1 20 
12 30 
9 15 
29 
ll 
1 3 
1 17 
38 
42 
44 
2 20 
45 
25 
42 
25 
1 10 
26 
21 
31 
2 10 
37 
20 
2 5 
10 6 
6 55 
3 50 
2 40 
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The great detail and the lack of any common denominator from record 
to record made these diaries useless for comparative purposes, but they 
proved extremely helpful in the development of a scale for rating activity. 

The search for a method of comparing children in the same activity led 
to setting up controlled test situations into which two or more children 
could be placed for direct comparison. ‘“Junglegym” and vehicle per- 
formances were tried, but since the use of the equipment for the given 
time was not always voluntary the situation was too artificial to be a real 
test of activity. 

Analyses of the eight activity diaries, together with general observa- 
tions in the nursery school for some time, suggested the possibility of 
grouping activities according to type. Those commonly carried on 
seemed to resolve themselves into fifteen classes, as follows: Indoor 
pedal activity ; free table play; free floor play; circle activity, sitting; circle 
activity, standing; outdoor pedal activity; outdoor vehicle activity; 
outdoor apparatus activity; rest preparation; rest period activity; and 
food, toilet, wash room, and coat room activities. Lack of time pre- 
vented a detailed study of all the classes, but for each of the first eleven 
a rating system was developed according to defined degrees of activity. 
Ratings from 1 to 5 indicated the intensity of the activity, progressing 
from the least to the most energetic. The bases for these ratings in each 
group are given in detail: 

InpooR PEDAL ACTIVITY 


1. Standing still; slight movements; leaning against other objects with little 
exertion to maintain balance. 

2. Quiet, calm walking about, slow as to speed; aimless wandering; purposive but 
non-energetic walking, as child who is watching play of others and moving about to 
keep out of their way. 

3. Ordinarily vigorous walking; usual accentuated marching to music; considerable 
accompanying bodily movement; sewing, carrying small objects and toys. 

4. Running, hopping, jumping of kind usually indulged in indoors; carrying chairs 
and other comparatively heavy objects such as an armful of blocks, etc.; putting down 
and taking up rugs. 

5. Decidedly active climbing, running with much bodily movement; carrying large 
burdens such as chair with child in it, table, etc.; exaggerated hopping and jumping. 


FREE TABLE PLay 


1. Sitting quietly with few bodily movements; usually passively watching others. 

2. Calm and mannerly use of small equipment, calling for comparatively little 
effort; usually good concentration and little distraction by others. 

3. Purposeful table activities calling for general bodily participation, such as large 
puzzle plays; eating, when good posture is assumed and the business is attended to. 
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4. Play with table equipment calling for considerable bodily manipulation, such 
as large block plays; frequent restless moving from table to cupboard or from table to 
floor; usually considerable talking accompanying activity. 

5. Energetic activity at table, such as pulling or pushing children away; lifting 
heavy loads, such as loaded truck from floor to table, etc. 


FREE Fioor PLay 


1. Sitting quietly on floor with little bodily movement, usually with passive con- 
sideration of the activity of other children. 

2. Sitting position with considerable arm and body movement; ordinarily active 
play with equipment such as small floor blocks, dolls, books, mechanical toys; 
painting at easel. 

3. Moving about with calm walking, desultory creeping or crawling; leisurely 
pushing or pulling trains or blocks; working with floor blocks calling for position on 
knees and frequent standing and stooping. 

4. Comparatively lively moving about room in pursuit of game, such as “trains,” 
“horse,” etc. 

5. Strenuous plays such as train plays; somersaulting; “rough housing” with other 
children. 

Crrcte Activity, SITTING 

1. Sitting with little bodily movement and no talking or singing; no active par- 
ticipation in group; may be day-dreaming. 

2. Sitting quietly but with active interest, slight body movements; singing and 
talking. 

3. Finger plays, and some of the less energetic body games; body alert, with keen 
interest. 

4. Keeping time with feet; arm swinging, body bending, etc. 

5. Strenuous tussling with other children; lying on back and keeping time with 
legs. 

Crrecte Activity, STANDING 

1. Standing with no activity watching others; child sits while others stand. 

2. Walking about in games calling for very little activity; standing and using 
arm movements, as most of “fair Rosy,” etc. 

3. Participation in games calling for occasional strenuous activity, such as “farmer 
in the dell.” 

4. Participation in most group games, such as “monkey,” “mulberry bush,” 
“T put my right foot in,” etc.; less energetic rhythm exercise. 

5. Active rhythm exercises and games; falling; rolling; “rough housing.” 


Outpoor PEDAL ACTIVITY 


1. Standing about watching other children; leaning against objects; sitting, other 
than on some apparatus. 

2. Calm walking about with slight accompanying activity; may or may not be 
carrying small, light object. 

3. Energetic walking; calm running; carrying burden of moderate weight and 
size. 
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4. Faster running; walking with heavy or large burden; moderately energetic 
jumping or scuffling. 
5. Vigorous running, hopping, jumping, tussling, etc. 


OvutTpoor VEHICLE ACTIVITY 

1. Sitting in or on vehicle, with little bodily movement; may be pulled or pushed 
by others. 

2. Slow movement in or on vehicle, or manipulating vehicle, such as wheelbarrow; 
energetic spurts in riding, with calm intervals. 

3. More energetic manipulation of vehicle; pulling moderately loaded wagon, or 
pushing wheelbarrow. 

4. Riding energetically; pulling heavy loads, such as child; pushing loaded wheel- 
barrow up incline. 

5. Very energetic and rapid riding; pulling trains of hitched wagons, pulling 
heavy load or riding over difficult surface, such as sand, snow, etc. 


Ovutpoor CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY 


1. Sitting in sand or on blocks, watching others; resting from spurt of activity. 

2. Inactive use of light material; spoon or dish plays in sand. 

3. Active and continuous use of light materials; considerable pedal activity in 
building process; occasional use of heavier material; shoveling plays in sand. 

4. Use of heavier materials, such as boxes, steps, ladder, boards, etc. 

5. Heavy lifting, dragging, climbing, etc. 


Outpoor APPARATUS ACTIVITY 


1. Inactive position on apparatus; little movement needed to maintain position, 
once acquired. 

2. Disinterested or spasmodic use of apparatus, such as swinging or being pushed 
on teeter, etc. 

3. Moderately active climbing, swinging, pumping, teetering, etc. 

4. Active use of equipment, such as vigorous teetering, pumping, junglegym, 
climbing, etc. 

5. Unusually strenuous use of apparatus. 


Rest PREPARATION ACTIVITY 


1. Sitting or standing with little movement; watching other children; passively 
allowing someone to change shoes, with no participation. 

2. Non-energetic changing of shoes, with or without help; calm walking about 
room; sitting swinging feet. 

3. Active changing of shoes; walking about energetically; crawling under bed for 
slippers. 

4. Unnecessarily vigorous activity such as throwing shoes, adjusting blankets, 


running, etc. 
5. Jumping, rolling about, throwing self in bed, sliding on floor, etc. 
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Rest Periop 

1. Quiet rest in relaxed position in bed, without talking. 

2. Lying with occasional general bodily movements, usually with active interest 
in neighbors, often with quiet talk to self. 

3. Restless, with movement of arms, head, hands; usually talking with neighbors. 

4. Active moving about on bed, turning, standing, or sitting up; up on elbows; 
kicking feet. 

5. Up and about room; flouncing blankets about; rolling children off mats. 


Using these guides, the observer rates the child’s activities for every 
half minute of the observation period. A stop watch is used to measure 
the time spent at each kind of activity and the degree is noted at the 
time, together with explanatory information concerning the type of 
material or apparatus the children played with, and suggestions made to 
the child by adults. 

The close observation necessary for a record of this kind requires the 
full attention of an observer for each child studied. Besides having 
the ratings well in mind, the observer must have a knowledge of child 
behavior and must be familiar with the situations to be observed, that 
is, with the nursery school régime or any other in which the child is seen. 

The first records made in this way were kept on forms with blank 
spaces for filling in the type and degree of activity for each minute of the 
observation period in question. Half minutes were indicated by lines 
drawn through the center of the spaces for the minutes so divided. 
Thirty-two three-hour observations—four for each of eight children— 
were recorded on the blanks. The information thus obtained was to- 
talled for the four observation periods, to minimize activity differences 
resulting from program variations. This was thought desirable because 
only one child could be observed each day and such factors as variations 
in weather, which affected the time spent out of doors, and consequently 
that spend indoors, made unavoidable variations in the proportion of 
time allotted to each kind of nursery school activity. The percentage of 
time spent by each child in each activity over the four periods was tabu- 
lated for comparative purposes. The figures for the outdoor activities 
of the eight children so studied are presented in the accompanying table. 
It is possible that the comparison of the number of minutes spent at 
each degree of activity rather than of the percentage of time is fairer. 

Though some of the fine points are lost in such a condensation of data, 
the differences in intensity of activity in the eight children are clearly 
brought out. 

Since the blank form first used made a large and rather cumbersome 
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Summary of amount and percentage of time spent in outdoor activities during four observation periods with distribution according to degree of activity 


PEDAL VEHICLE CONSTRUCTION APPARATUS TOTAL 
CHILD 
1 2 3 4 5 1 2 3 4 S$ jij] 2 3 4/;Sj};1i2)] 2 3 4 5 1 2 3 4 5 
E. M, (597)! .| 1.5)10.0) 1.0)0.510.5| 79.5)59.0)/28.0 
[27 .. 40 18 (33 (9 |../11 (77 | 8 [4 | 3 [43 [32 16 | 40 (30 (14 
G. H. (575) Min...... .|10.0)13.5) 8.5) 4.5/1.0) 1.5] 0.5)... .|17.5)41.5) 74.0)34.5) 1.0 
%...++++./26 |22 |3 [43 | 1 18 125 10 | 44 | 1 
J.R. (553) Min.......| 2.0) 9.5)31.5)14.5 4.0)11.5) 7.0)...]...| 8.0/33.0)18.0) 0.5) 7.0/35.0) 96.0/58.5| 1.0 
4 2S 8 |23 |34 |34 |1 |..|18 [51 [55 [31 | 1 | 3 |17 | 49 | 1 
C. W. (428) 7.5}46.5)}43 .0)9.5 8.0).. .. .0)11.5 
126 7 |44 18 [51 4 |34 |.. | 46 (35 | 5 
F. W. (480) Min.......]....| .| 4.0)15.5)13.0)}. 1.0/16.013.0) 0.5)... .\11.5| 82.5/86.0) 6.5 
6 [46 [45 [3 |....]) 4 [32 [56 [8 |../12 [48 [40 |...]...)3 | 1 |....16 | 43 |46 | 4 
A.V. (558) Min.......| 2.0)13.5)32.0) 8.5)...]....| 3.0 7.0) 9.0 2.0)15.0) 65.0)32.5).... 
Jou (24 [57 115 ---|8 |76 51 |49 2 | S7 [28 |.... 
E. M. (369) 3.5) 2.0). 64.0/27.5) 0.5 
|14 (64 [36 [18 [57 [24 |....[16 |28 | 38 |17 | 1 


1 The numbers in parenthesis indicate the record numbers of the children at the Merrill-Palmer School. 
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record, graph paper ruled in tenths of an inch, with every fifth line heavier 
than the rest, was substituted for the purpose. The general set-up on 
the graph paper is similar to that on the blank form, but the smaller 
divisions make possible an hour’s record on an 8-by-10-inch sheet. 
The types of activity are listed vertically at the left side, allowing 
five squares to each type, and the minutes are indicated by numbering the 
squares horizontally. The type, degree, and duration of activity may 
thus be noted at one time. A minute spent in some activity is indicated 
by a cross in the proper square; half minutes by a single stroke, a stroke 
from the upper left to the lower right corner of a square indicating the 
first half of the minute, and one from the lower left to the upper right 
corner, the second half of the minute. The summary of the time spent 
at the different activities and activity levels is made at the right side of 
the same sheet. 

Obviously the degrees of activity for the different groups are not com- 
parable. Thus, a rating of 3 for indoor pedal activity does not denote 
the same expenditure of energy as a rating of 3 for outdoor apparatus 
activity. However, ratings of different children for the same type of 
activity are comparable, when made in this way. 

An attempt to check the accuracy of the ratings in a purely objective 
manner, by means of pedometers attached to the arms and legs of the 
children observed, was unsuccessful because the pedometers were in- 
accurate. A less objective check might be made by having two observers 
rate the activities of the same child during the same period. Comparison 
of the two records would reveal the extent to which individual differences 
in observers may affect the ratings. 

It is recognized that the method described is still largely subjective 
and that a child may be rated differently by different observers or by the 
same observer at different times. Nevertheless, over sixty three-hour 
observations of nursery school children, recorded in graph form, indicated 
that the method is fundamentally satisfactory for studying activity, 
though no doubt improvements will be suggested as it is used more 
extensively. 
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VITAMIN A CONTENT OF THE GREEN AND WHITE LEAVES 
OF MARKET HEAD LETTUCE! 


MARTHA M. KRAMER, GLADYS BOEHM, AND RUTH ESTHER WILLIAMS 
Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station, Manhattan 


The work of Dye, Medlock, and Crist (1) showed that the vitamin A 
content of head and leaf lettuce varied more or less directly with the 
greenness of the leaves. As it seemed of interest to study this question 
further, the experiments here described were designed to show the magni- 
tude of the differences in vitamin A content which the housewife of this 
region might expect to find in outer green leaves and inner white leaves 
of heads of lettuce. 

California head lettuce of the Iceberg variety was used as it was the 
lettuce on the market in the late autumn and winter months during which 
this experiment was conducted. The aim was to compare the vitamin A 
content of the whitest leaves in the middle of the head with that of the 
greenest outer leaves which could be used. In many of the retail stores 
it seems to be the practice to strip from the head of lettuce the large 
green leaves, offering to the customer only the compact inner pale por- 
tion. For this experiment the heads of lettuce were taken as unpacked 
from the crate, only those leaves being discarded which would have been 
totally unfit for human consumption. The heads were not washed but 
were wrapped in damp cloths and kept in a refrigerator so that the 
lettuce would remain fresh and lose little water by evaporation before 
time to weigh out the portions for the animals. 

The method of Sherman and Munsell (2) was used for the vitamin A 
determination. Albino rats, 4 weeks of age and of similar weights, were 
given a diet free of vitamin A but adequate in all other respects. When 
the stored vitamin A was depleted, animals were given, in addition to 
the A-free diet, weighed amounts of inner white leaves or of outer green 
leaves of lettuce and growth was observed for 8 weeks. It seemed de- 
sirable to learn what amounts of the green and of the white lettuce would 
give a unit of vitamin A, as suggested by Sherman (2), that is, the 
amount of the food fed 6 days weekly along with A-free diet ad libitum, 
which would enable the prepared experimental animal to gain at a rate of 
3 grams per week for 8 weeks. The experiment was conducted in the 
usual way, figures from at least 10 animals being available for the com- 


1 Listed by the Kansas State Agricultural College as Contribution No. 7, Department 
of Home Economics. 
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posite curves constructed to show average rates of gain of rats receiving 
definite amounts of lettuce. 

The results were very striking. It soon became evident that the dark 
green outer leaves of the head lettuce were far richer in vitamin A than 
were the inner white leaves. Composite curves of the growth of animals 
receiving different amounts of lettuce showed the unit of white lettuce 
to be about 0.6 gram. The unit for the dark green leaves was very 
much smaller, between 0.015 and 0.02 gram. Since the vitamin content 
of the food varies inversely with the size of the unit, it is evident that the 
dark green outer leaves of lettuce contained 30 or more times as much 
vitamin A as equal weights of the whitest leaves from the centers of the 
same heads of California lettuce, purchased on the market in Kansas. 
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BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 
NEW BOOKS 


Incomes and Living Costs of a University 
Faculty. A report made by a com- 
mittee on the academic standard of 
living appointed by the Yale University 
Chapter of the American Association of 
University Professors. Edited by 
YANDELL HENDERSON and MAURICE 
R. Davie. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1928, pp. 167, $2.00 
As stated by James R. Angell, pres- 

ident of Yale University, in his fore- 

word, this book deals with two major 
issues: first, questions of fact, the actual 
living conditions of the faculty; second, 

“the effort to determine what are reason- 

able economic and social standards with 

which academic salaries must comport if 
men of high intellectual and moral 
quality are to be attracted into the 
career of teaching and scholarship.” 

The factual material is of unquestioned 
value, since it adds to our somewhat 
scanty data concerning family incomes 
and expenditures in the professional 
class. Although expenditures for food 
and clothing are not given, there is in- 
formation concerning the amounts spent 
for rent, service, education of children, 
travel, clubs, doctors and dentists, in- 
surance and savings by Yale faculty 
families classified by income and by 
number of children. 

However, some persons will question 
the terminology, the assumptions, and 
the conclusions of the authors in describ- 
ing the mode of living of these families 
and in their discussion of the second 
issue. For example, there is the state- 


ment: “Judging by the home that he is 
able to maintain, the American univer- 
sity teacher in many cases lives essen- 
tially as do men of the skilled mechanic 
class.”” The median annual income of a 
full-time instructor was found to be 
$2,850, and the incomes of other ranks 
were higher. No study with which the 
reviewer is familiar has shown the median 
annual earnings of a wage earner to be 
nearly so high. 

If the findings show a “distinctly 
meagre existence of all grades for a man 
and his wife with no children’ what 
adjective is to be used to describe the 
life of a laborer’s family having children 
and an annual income approximately 
half that of the instructor? If the 
children of the faculty are “under- 
privileged,” how describe the child of 
the unskilled wage earner? 

In discussing the domestic service 
enjoyed by the faculty families, the 
authors say: “In Europe the sharpest 
line of demarcation between classes is 
that above which at least one servant is 
regularly employed. . . . . Below it is 
the mechanic class; above it the profes- 
sional class.” Is this point of view 
prevalent in America? Do not many 
families here choose automobiles, vaca- 
tions, and other comforts rather than 
service, with no sense of social inferiority? 
The family of a professor at Pasteur 
Institute, known to the reviewer, had a 
maid, but the house was heated only by 
stoves, the bath tub was of tin, there 
was no refrigerator, and not even a 
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dream of ever owning acar. Obviously, 
American and European standards can- 
not be compared on the basis of only one 
item of living arrangements. 

Unless the salary of the successful 
business man can be equalled, the 
authors believe that men will leave the 
academic life for other careers. But 
would they be equally successful in 
business? Also, how much of an asset 
is the professor’s permanent tenure, 
insuring him against losing his job when 
he commences to grow old, his longer 
period of earning, his freedom from 
many of the unpleasant competitions of 
business life? 

In conclusion, the authors point out 
that salaries may depend largely upon 
the size of the teaching staff. If there is 
only a stated fund available for instruc- 
tion and the staff is enlarged, salaries 
must fall. It is important, therefore, for 
educators to carry out investigations to 
learn the relative merits of the large and 
small classes, supplementing the begin- 
nings already made. It may be ex- 
pected that the findings will differ when 
different academic subjects are studied. 
There is opportunity for research along 
such lines in the field of home economics. 

Day Monroe, 
University of Chicago 


Science of the Home. By NATHAN B. 
Gres and Dorotny G. Exus. New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 
1929, pp. 161, $1.50 
A volume intended to parallel the 

authors’ “Related Science Manual, a 

Laboratory Guide for Vocational Home 

Economics Classes” which appeared in 

1927. The material is presented in 

eleven units, each dealing with one or 

more problems of the housewife, in- 
cluding food preservation and selection, 
baking, health, water, air, heat, ma- 
chines, light, electricity, and clothing. 
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It is formally arranged to show the 
relation of the subject to scientific 
principles. 


Stitch Patterns and Design for Em- 
broidery. By ANNE BRANDON-JONES. 
Peoria, Illinois: The Manual Arts 
Press, 1929, pp. 40, $1.50 
A simple, practical method for “build- 

ing up orderly and balanced designs on 

stitches and groups of stitches” and 
applying them independently of printed 
transfers or designs. Two simple, in- 
genious gauges are described together 
with their use to indicate the pattern to 
be embroidered direct on the material. 

Directions are given for making basic 

decorative stitches, after which come 

plates and descriptions of seventy-five 
designs suitable for quick, effective work 

on not too fine materials. The book is a 

sequel to but not dependent on the 

author’s “Simple Stitch Patterns for 

Embroidery.” 


Proceedings of the National Housing 
Association X. Housing Problems 
in America. New York: National 
Housing Association, 105 East 22nd 
Street, 1929, pp. 355, $3.00 postpaid 
The 25 papers read at the Housing 

Conference last January are here as- 

sembled, along with the reports of discus- 

sions of seven of them. The majority 
dealt with city planning and other 
civic aspects of housing, but several 
were of even more direct interest to 
homemakers, as, for example, “The 

Steel-Frame House Arrives” by Robert 

Tappan, ““Homes Equipped for Chil- 

dren” by James Ford, “Is Government 

Aid Necessary in House Financing?” 

by Edith Elmer Wood, “Building and 

Loan Associations as Home Financing 

Agencies” by George L. Bliss, “The 

Health-Giving Ultra-Violet Rays” by 

Professor Donald C. Stockbarger, “The 
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Cost of Dirty Air—or Money to Burn” 
by Samuel S. Wyer, and “Health and 
Housing” by Wayne D. Heydecker. 
Included also is the paper by Hildegarde 
Kneeland which appeared in the July 
Journat and discussion of its subject 
by Grace Godfrey and Alice L. Edwards. 


A Textbook on Retail Selling. By HELEN 
Rich Norton. Revised edition. 
Boston: Ginn and Company, 1929, 
pp. 333, $1.60 
This book, by the former associate 

director of the Prince School of Store 
Service Education, now employment 
manager for women ina _ well-known 
department store, is obviously intended 
as an aid for salesmanship in stores, but 
the information it gives on store organi- 
zation, merchandising practices, and the 
functions of the salesperson would be 
valuable in the developing of good 
purchasing habits on the part of 
customers. 


Agricultural Education in the United 
States. By Wuitney H. SHEPARDSON. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1929, pp. 132, $1.50 
A study and discussion prepared at the 

request of the General Education Board 

by a business man who approaches the 
subject with sympathetic interest but 

without professional bias. It gives “a 

general review of certain agricultural 

institutions—their history, scope, ob- 
jectives, personnel, curricula, the needs 
they feel and the work they do,” includ- 
ing a brief, clear presentation of the 
system of agricultural education and a 
longer discussion of the agricultural 
colleges, which are considered the key 
institutions in the system because of 
their triple functions in teaching, re- 
search, and extension. Several chapters 
are devoted to the relations between 
science, agriculture, and education and 
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the effect of these relations on the value 
of the education given in agricultural 
colleges. A readable book on a subject 
of immediate interest to those con- 
cerned with state universities and col- 
leges of agriculture. 


Emma Willard, Daughter of Democracy. 


By Atma Lutz. Boston: Houghton 
Miffin Company, 1929, pp. 391, 
$4.00 


The story of a woman who a hundred 
years ago fought courageously for the 
higher education of women; interesting 
not merely for the contribution she made 
to this and other rights of women but 
also for its picture of the social life and 
celebrities of her times, both in America 
and, to a less extent, in France and Great 
Britain. 


English Girlhood at School. A study of 
women’s education through twelve cen- 
turies. By DorotHy GARDINER. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 
1929, pp. 501, $6.50 
A survey of the history of English 

girls’ education from the days of the 

Fathers of the Church through the 

eighteenth century, based on careful 

examination of many and varied con- 
temporary writings, with a brief epilogue 
on developments during the nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries. Home 
economists would be particularly in- 
terested in the side lights thrown on the 
attitude taken at different periods and 
among different classes toward training 
in various aspects of homemaking, in- 
cluding the special attention given in the 
earlier centuries to needlework, and on the 
relations between parents and children, 
teachers and pupils, males and females. 

The book is probably too detailed for the 

general reader, but is valuable as an aid 

to obtaining a true historical perspective 
on education and its relation to social 
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conditions, the lack of which so often 
makes discussion of current conditions 
seem weak or fallacious. 


Wholesome Parenthood. By Ernest R. 
Groves and Gtapys HOAGLAND 
Groves. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1929, pp. 320, $2.00 
Too well-known authorities supple- 

ment their earlier “Wholesome Child- 
hood” and “Wholesome Marriage” by 
this sensible, readable discussion of the 
things parents need to understand to do 
properly by their children, dividing their 
material under such headings as dis- 
cipline, the conditioned reflex, habit, fear, 
anger, sex, money, inferiority feeling, 
emotional conflict, day dreaming, fixa- 
tion, introversion and extroversion, and 
adolescence. 


Medicine, Its Contribution to Civilization. 
By Epwarp B. Vepper. Baltimore: 
The Williams & Wilkins Company, 
1929, pp. 398, $5.00 
The senior member of the Board of 

Medical Research of the United States 
Army, also experienced in public health 
work and in teaching, here helps to 
liquidate for the benefit of the layman 
what he calls “a frozen asset of modern 
civilization”—namely, the aid to more 
healthful and efficient living furnished 
by recent progress in medical knowledge. 
The first part treats of the causes of 
disease in general and of diseases grouped 
as infectious, nutritional, glandular, and 
degenerative, while the second deals wth 
present accomplishments in disease pre- 
vention and the problems of the future. 
The book is larger than several recent 
ones with similar purpose, but the 
material is clearly arranged and indexed, 
and the style is readable, sometimes 
witty, without effort to “write down” to 
the lay reader. 
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The Near East and American Philan- 
thropy. A survey conducted under the 
guidance of The General Committee of 
the Near East Survey. By FRANK A. 
Ross, C. LuTHER Fry, and ELBRIDGE 
Srptey. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1929, pp. 308, $3.50 
A careful presentation of the problems 

of American philanthropy in the Near 
East, including the results of an exten- 
sive survey of educational conditions 
undertaken “to coordinate the educa- 
tional work of the Near East Relief with 
the needs within the countries,”’ and also 
those of a survey of social and economic 
conditions. There is a general chapter 
on the Near East and others devoted 
respectively to Armenia, Albania, Bul- 
garia, Greece, Turkey, "Iraq, Palestine, 
and Syria. 


Commercial and Industrial Organizations 
of the United States. Domestic Com- 
merce Series No. 5. By Department 
of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. Revised Edi- 
tion, January 1, 1929. Washington: 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1929, pp. 272, $0.60 
A new edition of a standard finding list 

revised up to January 1,1929. National, 
international, and interstate organiza- 
tions are given in alphabetical order with 
the secretary, address, and number of 
members, and also arranged according 
to trade, industry, or function. State, 
territorial, and local organizations are 
arranged alphabetically by states with 
the address, number of members, and 
time of annual meeting. 


Inorganic Chemistry for Colleges. A 
textbook for students of second year 
chemistry. By Foster. 
New York: D. Van Nostrand Com- 
pany, Inc., 1929, pp. 837, $3.90 
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ABSTRACTS FROM PERIODICALS 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND PARENTAL EDUCATION 


EDUCATIONAL METHODS 


The present status of nursery school 
education in the United States, MARY 
Dasney Davis. Child Health Bull. 
5, 70-73 (1929) 

A survey of the types represented in 
the 117 nursery schools recently listed by 
the Bureau of Education, which shows 
that they act as “coordinating centers 
for all agencies contributing to the social, 
mental, and physical growth of very 
young children.” Their inclusion in 
publicschool education is not advocated at 
this time, but they may well be studied by 
teachers in practice and in training as well 
as by parents. 


What the nursery school contributes to 
the day nursery, C. WINIFRED 
Hartey. Child Health Bull. 5, 77-80 
(1929) 

Besides the child’s physical care, which 
in the past has been the chief interest of 
the day nursery, provision for activity 
and play, with opportunity to do things 
for himself and training in good health 
habits, will extend its value to the chil- 
dren and the community. 


The common sense of sex education, 
L. G. Lowrey. Children, Parents 
Mag. 4, June, 19, 50-51 (1929) 

A discussion of common parental 
attitudes toward sex which hamper 
parents in their attempts to help their 
children, with positive suggestions and a 
bibliography to guide those who would 
prepare themselves for the problem. 


The relative effect of nature and nurture 
influences on twin differences, Kart J. 
Howzincer. J. Educ. Psychol. 20, 
241-248 (1929) 


Certain formulas for the study of the 
relative effect of nature and nurture upon 
twin differences are presented and 
applied to data obtained in an extensive 
investigation of 50 pairs of identical and 
52 pairs of fraternal twins, from which it 
appears that nature and nurture are 
equally effective in producing mean 
differences in twins but that the variabil- 
ity of such differences is effected more by 
nature than by nurture. The influences 
of nurture are largely responsible for 
modifications in intellect. In scholastic 
achievement the relative influences of 
nature and nurture probably change with 
the trait, with nature little if any more 
effective than nurture. 


Children’s interest in collecting, M. T. 
Wauittey. J. Educ. Psychol. 20, 
249-261 (1929) 

The results of this study differ from 
those reported by Lehman and Witty and 
agree roughly with those of Burk in 
regard to interest in collecting among 
children. The data presented are based 
on 4446 returns from children of 7 to 18 
years of age in 34 different towns and 
cities and show that interest in collecting 
is general among children in these com- 
munities. The greatest median number 
of collections occured from 9 to 13 years 
with no age showing a peak. At no 
age were fewer than 84 per cent unin- 
terested in some collecting activity; and 
though the number of collections per 
person diminishes with age, the number 
of individuals making collections of some 
kind increases from 9 to 18 years. Young 
children are shown to collect trivial 
things, boys preferring stamps, marbles, 
bits of metals; girls, doll accessories, 
beads, trimmings. Since children from 
8 to 14 do engage in collecting with such a 
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range of interests, it appears worth while 
for teachers to recognize and utilize this 
tendency. 


An experimental study of bright and dull 
high school pupils, W. H. Pyte and 
G. H. Snappen. J. Educ. Psychol. 
20, 262-269 (1929) 

A study of the learning curves of two 
high school groups, B, made up of the 
highest IQ’s and best scholarship records 
and D, of the lowest IQ’s and poorest 
scholarship records in the school, under- 
taken in an attempt to determine es- 
sential differences between bright and 
dull pupils. Charts show graphically 
the results of two sets of experiments, 1, a 
group of 9 ideational, and 2, a group of 
3 motor learning, and a series of muscular 
speed tests. The notable point is the 
overlapping of the best of the dull group 
upon the poorest of the bright group in 
three tests of group 1, and in all but the 
manthanometer experiment in group 2. 
Thus it is evident that an individual’s 
abilities or functions are not uniform, 
that the brightest pupil may be excelled 
by a dull one in some forms of learning. 
The conclusion is that one should be 
cautious of the value placed upon a 
single measure of a person’s ability, or 
even on averages of such measures, since 
specific abilities vary widely in the same 
individual. 


Certain factors underlying the acquisi- 
tion of motor skill by preschool 
children, FLORENCE L. GOoDENOUGH 
and Ciara R. Brian. J. Expi'l 
Psychol. 12, 127-155 (1929) 

Data are presented of a detailed study 
of the learning process as seen in 20 four- 
and-a-half-year-old children given op- 
portunity to practice a ringer game with 
which they were known to have had no 
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previous experience. They were divided 
into three groups. Group A was given 
no instruction or criticism; group B, a 
brief demonstration and verbal criticism 
of errors, without requiring a definite 
procedure; group C, in addition to the 
help given B, was taught a definite 
procedure and was permitted no other 
method. Twenty trials daily for 50 
days under controlled conditions were 
given each child and complete records 
and discriptive notes taken. Group A 
averaged the least improvement during 
the 50 days practice, group B made 
slightly greater improvement, group C 
made very much greater improvement. 
The data further indicate that there is a 
small negative correlation between total 
score and IQ; that boys exceed girls in 
mean total scores over the 50 day period; 
that improvement occurs during the 
daily practice period; that the last 5 
trials are 13.6 per cent more likely to be 
successful than the first 5; that a motor 
orientation or “set” may be acquired 
which results in groupings of successes, a 
factor which is receiving further study; 
that a success results in a tendency to 
throw beyond the mark. Factors shown 
by the individual learning curves to 
influence success are (a) emotion, as 
change in motivation, over confidence or 
caution, (b) setting up and practicing 
undesirable motions, (c) false associations 
of cause and effect, (d) peculiar and 
incorrect associations attached to verbal 
instructions; (e) incorrect focussing of 
attention, (f) random changes in method. 
Optimal distribution of practice may not 
be absolutely obtained but rather great- 
est efficiency may be gained by interrupt- 
ing practice to prevent bad habits from 
being established. Negative as well as 
positive aspects of learning must be 
considered. 
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The use of performance tests of intel- 
ligence in vocational guidance. J. 
Nat'l Inst. Ind. Psychol. [London] 4, 
354-357 (1929) 

Abstract of a report of the Industrial 
Fatigue Research Board in which six 
“performance” tests are described and 
the results of their use on 600 elementary 
school children are studied in an effort 
to determine the fundamental abilities 
required for their successful performance. 
These results are compared with those 
obtained by “verbal” type tests, and 
marked difference is shown in the results 
from the two types of tests, as well as in 
the different performance tests compris- 
ing the group. Results are more reliable 
when recorded on a “percentile” basis 
rather than as “mental age.” Per- 
formance tests would seem to be more 
valuable in vocational guidance than as a 
measure of intelligence, since they may 
indicate abilities of vocational impor- 
tance. 


Report on some papers on sex instruction 
for children and adolescents sub- 
mitted from six countries to the 
Medical Women’s International As- 
sociation for the Paris Congress, April 
10-13, 1929, Miss MARTINDALE. 
Med. Women’s J. 36, 119-134 (1929) 
A summary of some fifteen papers by 

women physicians of Denmark, Ger- 

many, Great Britain, New Zealand, 

Norway, and Sweden in which their 

country’s understanding of sex instruc- 

tion is defined and the extent of sex 
education for adults, adolescents, and 
children is discussed. All agree that sex 
instruction is necessary, should be given 
early, unemotionally, in a simple account 
of the whole of animal and human crea- 
tion; that a carefully written textbook 
would be valuable; that later in school or 
college ‘‘because no amount of physio- 
logical knowledge, however wisely im- 
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parted, can really influence sex conduct, 
further instruction in ethics and social 
morality should be given to insure 
control in the instinctive impulses and 
subordination of them to a definitely 
religious and ethical ideal;”’ that parents 
should be instructed in sex matters to be 
able to help their children; that teachers 
should have such training whether or not 
they are to give sex instruction; and 
finally, in the opinion of many, that 
boys and girls should be given the same 
instruction though possibly partly in 
segregated classes, “a single standard 
of knowledge being conducive to a single 
standard of morality.” 


The maze-learning ability of blind 
compared with sighted children, J. 
R. Knotts and W. R. Mires. Ped. 
Sem. and J. Genetic Psychol. 36, 
21-49 (1929) 

Results of an experiment in which 
comparable blind and sighted children 
were tested on two types of mazes show 
greater success for the median blind 
child, although there was a greater range 
of scores among them; some blind chil- 
dren did better, some worse than any of 
the sighted; the learning curves are of 
the same character for both groups and 
both mazes, and mental age correlates 
more strongly with success than does 
chronological age; verbal learning is 
shown to be the most efficient method 
and is used more by the blind than the 
sighted. The more successful blind 
learners had become blind after their 
fifth year. Motivation is suggested as a 
possible factor in the results. 


A book list with a personality, ELLEN 
M. Cusuman. School and Soc. 29, 
491-493 (1929) 

An account of an unusual loose-leaf 
book list, kept up to date by monthly 
lists issued from the school press, with 
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blank pages for illustrations and notes 
of each book read by the owner. Such a 
list kept over a period of years has an 
individual character and flavor and 
encourages the reading habit. 


MENTAL HYGIENE 


Interrelation of emotion and intelligence, 
Davin L. Mackaye. Am. J. Sociol. 
34, 451-464 (1928) 

Case studies are presented which tend 
to show that an emotional upset also 
influences intelligence test and achieve- 
ment test performances. 


The psychological case against the fairy 
tale, H. E. WHEELER. Elementary 
School J. 29, 754-755 (1929) 

A brief and sympathetic discussion of 
the positions taken by Dr. H. A. Over- 
street and Dr. Alfred Adler that the 
psychological effect of such fanciful 
material as stories of goblins and witches 
or stories that promote fear or portray 
miraculous achievement without com- 
mensurate explanation of natural phe- 
nomena are harmful to children. 


The problem of the unadjusted child, 
H. C. Scuumacuer. Public Health 
Nurse 21, 299-302 (1929) 

Two case histories are analyzed to 
show that the early symptoms of 
psychopathic trends may be recognized 
and that by treating the causes of the 
symptoms the child may be helped to 
make a good adjustment. 


Music and child rearing, Wm1LEM VAN 
DE Rev. Intern. de l’Enfant 
7, 3-12 (1929) 

The author holds that children may be 
taught to seek and find in music inspira- 
tion, joy, and consolation. “In giving 


them a musical education we increase 
their hold on life and health by supplying 
not only an added technique for tapping a 
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mighty resource of vital energy, but a 
concrete worth while goal to live and 
struggle for—the attainment of the 
beautiful as materialized in music.” 


Children and the movies, Roy F. Woop- 

BURY. Survey 62, 253-254 (1929) 

A survey which shows that in prac- 
tically all of the states any child may see 
any film at any time, in striking contrast 
to the situation in Europe. Recom- 
mendations are given for legislation to 
provide opportunity for children to see 
suitable films under proper conditions, as 
drawn up by a group of social agencies in 
Buffalo. 


PARENTAL EDUCATION 


What is parent education? Fiora M. 
Tuurston. Child Health Bull. 5, 
73-77 (1929) 

Certain elements in the significance 
of the parent as a teacher of his own child 
and of all adults as more or less un- 
conscious teachers of children through 
example are discussed as one of two 
recent discoveries in education. The 
other is the failure of the school to 
educate for parenthood. ‘Parent educa- 
tion is concerned first of all with helping 
the parent to become a satisfactory 
person and to develop not only willing- 
ness to keep up with the times but 
techniques for doing so.” 


The project in parental education, 
Jessie A. CHARTERS. Educ. Research 
Bull. 8, 226-228 (1929) 

A form for teaching a simple habit, 
filled in by a parent, is presented as an 
example of the project method applied 
in parental education in the belief that 
intelligently planned projects carried on 
by parents who are studying the books in 
child training are the test of a successful 
parental-education program. 
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Parental education, AMALIE K. NELSON. 
Educ. Research Bull. 8, 211-215 
(1929) 

A description is given of some of the 
parental education activities carried on 
this year by Ohio State University in 
cooperation with the Ohio Congress of 
Parents and Teachers and the American 
Association of University Women, by 
series of talks over a local radio station, 
through Ohio State University alumnz 
groups, independent study groups, reli- 
gious-education departments of churches, 
and other organizations. No evaluation 
of the work can yet be made, but it is 
felt that the reading, study, and discus- 
sion thus fostered affect an individual’s 
behavior and that hence this work will 
lead to more intelligent parenthood. 


PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT 


Infant behavior in relation to pediatrics, 
ARNOLD GESELL. Am. J. Diseases 
Children 37, 1055-1075 (1929) 

The diagnostic value of behavior as an 
index of the infant’s growth and develop- 
ment has been established by quantita- 
tive study and the setting up of norms 
for motor coordination, language, and 
adaptive and personal-social behavior for 
different age levels. Six charts show the 
ideal and the average curves of develop- 
ment and cases of individual develop- 
ment are presented to illustrate the 
clinical value of such comparisons. 
Further studies to include hospital 
cases, with the inventories included in 
the case records, are desirable. With the 
development of systematic health super- 
vision, it is probable that periodic health 
examination of infants will include a 
normative survey of behavior as an index 
of growth. Medical education may well 
concern itself with the characteristics 
of the normal infant and norms of typical 
optimum mental development. 
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The influence of age of pubescence upon 
the physical and mental status of 
normal school students, M. S. VITELEs. 
J. Educ. Psychol. 20, 360-368 (1929) 
From a study of 236 post-pubescence 

girls in first year of normal school, no 

significant relationship was found 
between the age of pubescence and 
height, weight, intelligence, or academic 
achievement. It appears that pubes- 
cence is usually accompanied by a spurt 
in physical and mental development, 
but the differences which appear in 
individuals as a result of this spurt are 
equalized as adult life is approached. 


Handedness, IRA M. Gast. J. Educ. 

Sociol. 2, 487-491 (1929) 

A study of 333 persons 12 years of age 
or older, engaged in 24 different activi- 
ties, revealed that 70 per cent of the 
activities were performed by the right 
hand, 18 per cent by the left, and 12 per 
cent by either hand. 


A study of dextrality in children, JULIA 
H. HEINtern. Ped. Sem. and J. 
Genetic Psychol. 36, 91-117 (1929) 

The results of a comprehensive study 
of the consistency of preferential handed- 
ness as shown in simple coordination tests 
involving visual-motor coordination 
given 60 normal children from 4 to 12 
years of age over a period of 5 years are 
presented and discussed in detail. A 
variation was observed in the perform- 
ance of most of the children in the yearly 
retests, “some showing a decrease and 
some an increase in degree of superiority 
of the favored hand with increase in 
chronological age, and this is considered 
suggestive of degrees of bias in that a 
decrease points toward eventual parallel 
performance of the two hands, and an 
increase suggests a strong degree of 
superiority of the favored hand.” 

H. R. H. 
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ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS OF THE HOME 


Workmen’s compensation keeps families 
from charity, Bamey B. Burritt. 
Am. Labor Legislation Rev. 18, 378-384 
(1928) 

Workmen’s compensation is a recent 
force and yet a very profound one so far 
as its influence on family life is con- 
cerned. About $150,000,000 a year is 
expended in the maintenance of family 
units as a result of workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws which did not exist before 
1908. The great bulk goes to the 
families of moderate wage earners 
between the ages of 21 and 50, or between 
the ages which are of greatest significance 
from the standpoint of family support. 
Workmen’s compensation should be 
regarded as a family welfare provision 
that prevents disarrangement of family 
life and lowered standards of living 
following an injury or death of the bread 
winner. 


Old age pensions in America, MurRAY 
W. Latimer. Am. Labor Legislation 
Rev. 19, 55-66 (1929) 

The various surveys that have been 
made to learn the extent of old age 
dependency seem to indicate that at least 
25 per cent of the population aged 65 
or more have property valued at less than 
$5,000 or an income of less than $300 a 
year. This means that approximately 
1,500,000 aged persons must be cared 
for by their children or if without family 
ties, be forced into dependency. Fre- 
quently children of the aged poor are not 
able to help them. Four types of 
agencies are trying to deal with this 
problem, the state, private charity, 
employers, and such organizations as 
fraternal orders and trade unions. An 
investigation of the methods adopted 
and their adequacy is being made by 
Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc. 


Social costs of illness, Nites CARPENTER. 
Am. Labor Legislation Rev. 19, 155-162 
(1929) 

The social costs of illness have re- 
cently been estimated at $15,730,000,000 
annually of which $13,245,000,000 is 
the estimated loss of earnings and 
$2,485,000,000 the expenditures for the 
care and prevention of illness. The 
latter item, it is estimated, includes 
$120,000,000 for quack and fraudulent 
medical care. The Committee on the 
Cost of Medical Care has formulated a 
five-year program of research, one study 
of which will provide extensive data on 
the incidence of illness. Approximately 
11,000 families will furnish data covering 
every illness of every member over a 
twelve-month period. Facilities for 
dealing with medical conditions will also 
be surveyed. Details of the financial 
outlay for medical and allied services 
will be secured. The census of distribu- 
tion to be taken in 1930 will make avail- 
able accurate figures concerning the 
country’s total expenditure for drugs, 
sick-room supplies, patent medicines, 
and the like. 


Women in the Modern World. Ann. 
Am. Acad. Political Soc. Science 143, 
No. 232, 1-373 (1929) 

This entire issue is devoted to the 
subject of the changing educational, 
political, economic, and social relation- 
ships of women in the United States. 
In Part II, which deals with woman’s 
contribution to the modern home, the 
subjects discussed are the woman ad- 
ministrator and the modern home by 
Anna E. Richardson, woman’s economic 
contribution in the home by Hildegarde 
Kneeland, the home woman as buyer and 
controller of consumption by B. R. 
Andrews, employer-employee relation- 
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ships in the home by Amey E. Watson. 
Part VII deals with the integration of 
women’s activities; it includes articles 
on the married woman and the part-time 
job by Lorine Pruette, mothers in 
industry by Gwendolyn Hughes Berry, 
married college women in business and 
the professions by Chase Going Wood- 
house, the personality results of the wage 
employment of women outside their 
home by E. R. Groves, some probable 
social consequences of the out-working 
of well-endowed married women by 
David Snedden, homemaking education 
in the colleges by Louise Stanley, and 
emotional adjustment of women in the 
modern world and the choice of satis- 
factions by Elsa Denison Voorhees. 
Part I is on the genesis and significance 
of the woman movement; Part III, on 
women’s work outside the home; Part 
IV, on women in business and the profes- 
sion; Part V, on some achievements of 
women as creative citizens; and Part VI 
on social attitudes affecting women’s 
work. 


The domestic servants of the eighteenth 
century, D. Marshall. Economica No. 
25, 15-40 (1929) 

The eighteenth century was a period 
of discontent and of much concern over 
the servant problem. The complaints 
fall into two groups, those alleging un- 
reasonably high wages, and those alleging 
insubordination and _ insolence. The 
author holds that the first charge was not 
justified but that there were grounds for 
the latter. It is shown that the machin- 
ery for placement was very bad at that 
time. 


Standards of living, planes of living and 
normality, Tuomas D. The 
Family 10, 88-93 (1929) 

The author cites eleven different con- 
nections in which the study of standards 
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and planes of living has proved practical. 
A standard of living he says is made up 
of seven elements, not all equally es- 
sential to mere life, but all essential to a 
normal life: 1, safety; 2, shelter; 3, 
health; 4, employment; 5, education; 6, 
recreation; 7, spiritual and esthetic 
experience. He gives concrete details 
of items that would be classified under 
these headings; thus health includes 
food, clothing, air, light, warmth, hy- 
giene, sanitation, medical care, and 
nursing. He insists that the term 
standard of living be distinguished from 
planes of living and he shows clearly the 
character of the distinction. He also 
discusses the relation between individual, 
class, and community standards. 


The problem of insurance in dependent 
families, MAuriceE Taytor. Jewish 
Soc. Service Quarterly 5, 1-15; 107-118 
(1928-1929) 

In budgeting the dependent family, 
attention in the past has been centered 
on the items food, clothing, and housing. 
There have been few criteria to guide in 
setting up standards for fuel and light, 
recreation, health, household furnishings, 
insurance, etc. The special problem of 
the author of these two papers is to work 
out the principles that should determine 
the amount, if any, to be spent for 
insurance by dependent families. In- 
cidental to this, he analyzes the motives 
that lead families to buy insurance, the 
amount spent for this purpose by both 
dependent and non-dependent families, 
and the advantages and disadvantages of 
various types of insurance policies for the 
two groups. The motives for the pur- 
chase of insurance he classifies as (a) 
protection, including “burial insurance,” 
(b) savings, (c) emulation, or doing what 
one’s neighbors do, (d) salesmanship, 
and (e) desire for the nursing service 
provided by some companies. 
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The author concludes that “there is 
grave doubt as to the place of insurance 
in the budget of a dependent family.” 
“While one would encourage a certain 
amount to be set aside for savings, which 
would include the item of insurance, in 
the budget of the non-dependent family, 
such counsel cannot logically be given 
the dependent family whose income by 
definition is insufficient to meet present 
needs.” “The dependent family has no 
right to save” or to use public funds for 
this purpose. Proceeding on this prin- 
ciple, the author concludes that the only 
policy the dependent family should be 
permitted to maintain is straight life, 
which gives protection but no savings. 
No policies should be held on children or 
non-income-producing adults, but only 
on those persons whose death would 
decrease the income or increase the cost 
of maintenance of the family. 


Research in the standard of living, C. 
R. Horrer. Soc. Forces 7, 399-402 
(1929) 

Research projects in connection with 
the standard of living may be divided 
into at least three groups. The first 
relates to cost of living, the second to 
levels of living or amounts of different 
kinds of goods used, and the third to 
efficiency of living. The last involves 
the whole question of diet, clothing, and 
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housing requirements for families and the 
most economical way to buy them. 


Is the modern housewife a lady of leisure? 
HILDEGARDE KNEELAND. Survey 62, 
301-302, 331 (1929) 

Certain of the data tabulated by the 
Bureau of Home Economics from the 
time records kept for a week by more 
than 2000 homemakers are presented in 
this paper. Five-sixths were found to 
spend over 42 hours a week on their 
homemaking, more than half spent over 
48 hours, and one third spent over 56. 
Surprising similarity was found between 
the town and farm women. The average 
of both groups was about 51 hours a 
week. The city homemakers spent more 
time on care of children and management 
and less in cooking and dishwashing. 
The author makes various suggestions 
as to the reason the homemaker’s hours 
are still so long in spite of the transfer 
of many tasks from home to commercial 
production. She also discusses the 
methods by which the time spent in 
homemaking may be still further re- 
duced, for those who are overworked toa 
reasonably sized job and for others to a 
leisure-time job. The economic and 
social problems of those who have only a 
part-time job in their homemaking are 
clearly set forth. 

H. K. 
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FOOD AND NUTRITION 


The vitamin content of honey, E. Hoy.e. 

Biochem. J . 23, 54-60 (1929) 

Samples of fresh English comb honey 
and of a granular honey of West Indian 
origin showed no evidence of vitamins A, 
B, (F), Be (G), or D when fed to rats in 
amounts of 2 gm. daily as the sole source 
of the vitamin in question. In the 
vitamin C tests, negative results were 
obtained with amounts as high as 5.9 


gm. per guinea pig per day. 


The antirachitic factor in burbot-liver 
oil, B. Clow and A. Martatr. Ind. 
Eng. Chem. 21, 281, 282 (1929) 
Freshly prepared oil from the livers of 

the burbot, a fish found in abundance 
in inland lakes and streams, was found 
to be practically eight times as potent in 
antirachitic value as a commercial brand 
of medicinal cod-liver oil with which it 
was compared. 


Vitamins in canned foods. VII. Effect 
of storage on vitamin value of canned 
spinach, W. H. Eppy, E. F. Konman, 
and N. Hartumay. Ind. Eng. Chem. 
21, 347 (1929) 

In continuation of the investigation of 
the effect of canning on vitamin content 
(see J. Home Econ. 20, 368, 1928) 
spinach canned in 1925 and tested in 
1928 was found to have practically the 
same content of vitamins A and C on 
opening as when first canned. 


Antineuritic and water-soluble B vita- 
mins in beef and pork, R. HOAGLAND. 
J. Agr. Research 38, 431-446 (1929) 
Earlier studies on the value of beef 

and pork as sources of the antineuritic 

vitamin as determined by pigeon-feeding 
experiments have been repeated and 
similar samples of meat have been tested 
for their content of the vitamin B com- 
plex by rat-feeding experiments with the 


conclusion that dried lean pork and fresh 
and smoked ham compare favorably with 
dried brewery yeast as sources of the 
antineuritic vitamin and that dried lean 
beef contains very much less of this 
vitamin. The pork samples were like- 
wise found to be much richer than the 
beef in vitamin B but not as rich as dried 
brewery yeast. As asource of the anti- 
neuritic vitamin, 5 per cent of the dried 
yeast was equivalent to the same amount 
of dried pork and to from 35 to 40 per 
cent of dried lean beef. In the vitamin 
B tests 5 per cent of the yeast was 
equivalent to from 15 to 25 per cent of 
the dried pork and to from 40 to 70 per 
cent of the dried beef. 


A domestic liver extract for use in per- 
nicious anemia, W. B. CasTLE and 
M. A. Bowre. J. Am. Med. Assoc’n. 
92, 1830-1832 (1929) 

For the benefit of pernicious anemia 
patients who cannot afford the commer- 
cial liver extracts and to whom the con- 
sumption of large amounts of liver is 
distasteful, a successful method has been 
developed for the home preparation of a 
potent extract. The process requires no 
other apparatus than a meat grinder and 
ordinary kitchen utensils, and not more 
than 30 minutes of time daily. The 
extract, which can be prepared from beef 
liver as well as from the more expensive 
calf liver, is said to taste like beef broth 
and to be practically free from the 
peculiar flavor of liver. 


An increase in outbreaks of botulism 
due to home canned products. J. Am. 
Med. Assoc’n 92, 1868 (1929) 

In this editorial comment, the danger 
involved in canning nonacid foods by the 
cold pack process is emphasized further 
(see J. Home Econ. 21, No. 7) by the 
statement that since November 1928 
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there have been 11 outbreaks of botulism 
in various parts of the United States— 
all traceable to home canned foods, 
including some kinds which had not been 
involved previously. In these 11 out- 
breaks were 35 cases with 21 deaths. 


The fluctuations of the capillary blood 
sugar in normal young men during a 
twenty-four hour period (including a 
discussion of the effect of sleep and of 
mild exercise), H. C. Trompe and 
S. J. Mappocx. J. Biol. Chem. 81, 
596-611 (1929) 

Sleep was found to cause no significant 
changes in blood-sugar concentration. 
In one of the subjects an average value 
of 101 + 4.7 mg. per cent was obtained 
for seven observations made between 
midnight and morning while the subject 
was working in the laboratory and an 
average value of 101 + 2.5 mg. per cent 
for six observations made during sleep. 
No significant change in blood-sugar 
concentration resulted from various 
forms of mild exercise. 

Biochemical investigation of vitamin B, 
H. D. Kruse and E. V. McCottvum. 
Physiol. Rev. 9, 126-239 (1929) 

In this extensive review of the litera- 
ture dealing chiefly with the attempts at 
isolation and identification of vitamin B 
and the evidence of its multiple nature, 
considerable attention is given to the 
question of nomenclature. The letters 
B and F are recommended for the anti- 
neuritic and thermostable factors re- 
spectively (F and G in the system 
usually followed in the JourRNAL) with 
the suggestion that no generic name be 
given to the class of dietary factors 
associated in the water-soluble group. 
Difficulty in following this suggestion in 
discussing the literature prior to the 
discovery of the multiple nature of 
vitamin B is shown by the fact that 
throughout the paper the term vitamin B 
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is still used “for the substances effecting 
cures of polyneuritis and promoting 
growth in rats except in the discussion 
involving its multiple nature, when the 
proper distinguishing names will be 
applied to destructive factors.” 


Application of statistical methods in 
physiology, H. L. Dunn. Physiol. 
Rev. 9, 275-398 (1929) 

Much of this critical discussion of the 
use and abuse of statistical methods in 
physiology is applicable to nutrition 
research. The points discussed include 
prerequisites to the application of statis- 
tical methods, the use of statistics as a 
laboratory tool, cautions to be observed 
in the use of the statistical method, 
presentation, and preservation of original 
data, and analysis of mass data. Tables 
of statistical formulas, a glossary of sym- 
bols used in statistical methods, and bib- 
liography with cross index are appended. 


Endemic goiter in Tennessee, R. OLESEN. 
U. S. Pub. Health Rep’ts 44, 865-897 
(1928) 

In this state-wide goiter survey, 
thyroid enlargements in varying degrees 
were noted in 9.5 per cent of the white 
and 15.4 per cent of the colored boys 
examined and in 23.5 per cent of the 
white and 35.5 per cent of the colored 
girls. The incidence was greater in the 
eastern than in the central or western 
portions of the state but showed no 
definite relation to the source, treatment, 
or ultimate safety of the water or to 
geologic formations. State-wide pro- 
phylaxis for goiter is not recommended, 
but specific directions are given for 
dealing with the condition throughout 
the state. The stand taken in regard to 
iodized salt is that in general its use 
should neither be encouraged nor dis- 
couraged. 

S. L. S. 
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HOUSEHOLD EQUIPMENT AND MANAGEMENT 


Application of oil burners to various 
types of domestic heating systems, J. 
H. McItvaine. J. Am. Soc. Heat- 
Vent. Eng. 35, 109-115 (1929) 

Three fundamental methods of opera- 
tion of oil burners for domestic heating 
systems, the intermittent, the high-low 
continuous flame, and the graduated con- 
tinuous flame, are described as to their 
methods of ignition, temperature con- 
trols, safety controls, and domestic hot 
water controls, together with the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of each. 


Investigation of heating rooms with 
direct steam radiators equipped with 
enclosures and shields, A. C. WILLARD, 
A. P. Kratz, M. K. FAHNEsTOCK, and 
S. Konzo. J. Am. Soc. Heat-Vent. 
Eng. 35, 197-218 (1929) 

A detailed report of carefully controlled 
tests upon a bare radiator and the same 
covered with various types of enclosures, 
in which it is shown that one enclosure, 
No. 3, is superior to the bare radiator in 
both distribution of room temperatures 
and in steam economy. Two other 
enclosures were very unsatisfactory as 
the steam condensation was reduced and 
room temperatures averaged 4° to 5°F. 
lower than with the bare radiator. A 
metal shield tested was more efficient 
than the bare radiator, while the cloth 
cover tested reduced both condensation 
and room temperature. The efficiency 
of an enclosure depended upon the shape 
and area of its openings and the free flow 
of air allowed through them over the 
radiator. The bare radiator allowed a 
greater loss of heat through the wall 
behind it and through the window above 
it, while the properly constructed enclo- 
sures reflected this heat into the living 
zone of the room. Since heat losses 
from a room are through walls, ceiling, 


and floor, diversion of the direct flow of 
heat away from them reduces the loss. 


Lighting of the future, A. L. Powe tt. 

Elec. World 93, 1021-1026 (1929) 

A discussion of the trends in lighting 
in the industrial, commercial, and do- 
mestic fields in all of which there is a 
marked demand for more efficient and 
flexible lighting with a realization of its 
esthetic possibilities. The rise in the 
illumination level in offices from 2-4 
foot candles in 1909 to 8-16 foot candles 
in 1926, indicates that heavier wiring 
should be specified in all new construc- 
tions to provide for changing demands. 
Numerous illustrations of new lighting 
effects are given. 


A review of the current practice of the 
lighting of school buildings in the 
United States. Public Health Rep’ts 
43, 3313-3318 (1928) 

A survey which shows great divergence 
as to requirements for natural and arti- 
ficial lighting and need for standardiza- 
tion. Also of further provision for arti- 
ficial lighting as schools become used 
more extensively at night for instruc- 
tional and social purposes. 


Cooling homes. Domestic Eng. 126, 

March 23, 53-54 (1929) 

It is felt that the success of gas refrig- 
eration will be followed by the develop- 
ment of refrigerating machines fully 
automatic, silent, and reliable to dehu- 
midify and cool the air of houses during 
hot weather. An air conditioning plant 
with mechanical circulation of air both 
for heating and cooling with a direct gas 
fired furnace or a gas operated steam 
boiler with an air heating stack for winter 
use is the type indicated. Insulation of 
the house walls including both basement 
and attic is desirable in any case. 
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Cooling and humidifying of buildings, 
S. C. Broom. J. Am. Soc. Heat- 
Vent. Eng. 35, 81-84 (1929) 

It is believed that air conditioning of 
office buildings during hot weather, which 
has proved successful in theaters, would 
increase mental and manual capac- 
ity. Though further cooperative re- 
search is needed, it seems probable that 
satisfactory results can be obtained with 
a relatively small amount of cold, purified 
outside air brought into a room by a 
simple system of lightly insulated piping 
and introduced above the occupied zone 
without draft. In hot weather the ob- 
jective should be a reasonable contrast 
with outdoor temperature and a com- 
fortable humidity. When artificial heat- 
ing is in use, the system might be used 
to humidify the air. 


Windowless cities possible result of air 
conditioning. Refrigerating Eng. 17, 
119 (1929) 

Substance of an address in which D. 
C. Lindsay advances the idea that win- 
dows may be unnecessary and undesir- 
able when the air and light in buildings 
are properly controlled. Exclusion of 
noise, smoke, dirt, and drafts, together 
with constant atmospheric conditions 
and artificial light equal to genuine sun- 
light would be preferable to the condi- 
tions now obtainable in congested cities. 
He also holds that progress in the gas 
industry should lead to central plants 
using low-grade fuels to supply gas for 
house heating which, together with a 
gas-fired absorption refrigerating ma- 
chine with humidity control, will result 
in the satisfactory conditioning of air in 
the home. 


Science and the household refrigerator, 
M.E. PENNINGTON. Modern Priscilla 
43 (May) 13, 36, 42 (1929) 

A popular discussion of the movement 
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to standardize household refrigerators 
and its significance to housewives. The 
latter, according to the writer, must 
familiarize themselves with the general 
facts about construction, insulation, and 
safe temperatures if they are to make 
intelligent demands. 


Machinery for continuous ice production, 
Crossy Fretp. Refrigerating Eng. 17, 
35-39 (1929) 

A new form of water ice, marketed as 
“flakice,” is discussed with particular 
reference to the method of manufacture. 
It consists of thin sheets of ice broken 
into small rectangular wafers which are 
produced ‘cheaply, pack easily, and may 
be used as a substitute for crushed ice, 
over which it has the advantages of lower 
cost and ease of handling. Roughly, it 
is made by quick freezing of water by 
means of a metal plate with a refrigerant 
on one side, the novelty being the method 
for the automatic removal of the thin 
ice from the plate to which it has been 
frozen. 


The development of silica gel refrigera- 
tion, Ernest B. Miter. Refrigerat- 
ing Eng. 17, 103-108 (1929) 

A technical paper on the action of 
silica gel as an adsorbent and its applica- 
tion to refrigeration. 


Heat operated refrigerating machines of 
the absorption type, Rosert S. 
Taytor. Refrigerating Eng. 17, 136- 
143 (1929) 

A technical discussion of the different 
possible types of small absorption ma- 
chines particularly the “no moving 
parts” units, without regard to their 
commercial value. The problems pre- 
sented are not solely those of refrigerating 
thermadynamics but include those of 
physical chemistry. Except for the solid 
absorbent and adsorbent units, those 
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discussed have only academic interest at 
present but indicate the possibilities of 
development in the field of equalized 
pressure machines and the almost un- 
limited field open for research. 


Die maschinelle Waschkiiche in Wohn- 
haus [The machine laundry in family 
dwellings] Dr. ALEX Marx. Gesund- 
heitsingenieur 52, No. 9, March, 132- 
136 (1929) 

The writer maintains that the opposi- 
tion of housewives to commercial laun- 
dries because of such factors as increased 
wear and loss of linen is unfounded but 
finds that the best solution of the family 
laundry problem is a modern machine 
laundry in the basement of an apartment 
house where the housewife can do her 
own laundry in an efficient way. The 
technical points of such an arrangement 
are discussed in detail. 


Sanitary standards for home laundering, 
L. Ray BALpEeRsTON, Eva WILSON, 
and Besste Harris. Teachers College 
Record 30, 233-249 (1928) 

The results of an experimental study 
to determine first, a practical method 
producing satisfactory results in the 
home laundry and second, whether this 
method will destroy bacteria which might 
be present on the clothes. Three formu- 
las are presented which fulfill the first 
conditions, and a modification of one of 
these, which calls for a long exposure at 
a high temperature, with alkaline break, 
is advised to insure the second. The 
following procedure is recommended to 
the housewife: soaking with break in 
lukewarm water 5 minutes; soaking with 
soap (1 lb. mild chips, 5 gal. water, 1 Ib. 
modified soda) to make a good suds, in 
warm water 15-20 minutes; rinsing in 
scalding water (148°F.) 10 minutes, 
rinsing in hot tap water 5 minutes; rins- 
ing in cold tap water with blue, 5 min- 
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utes. All these processes are to be car- 
ried out in the machine. If clothes are 
to be dried in the sun the first rinse can 
be shorter and cooler. Clean baskets 
and hampers are essential. 


Wiring the farmstead for electric service, 
H.S. Hinricus. Agri. Eng. 10, 91-93 
(1929) 

A discussion of the problems involved 
in securing complete, safe, and econom- 
ical wiring for farm homes and buildings, 
based on the increased and varied load 
to be developed. 


Encyclopedia of electric clothes washers. 
Elec. Record 43, 481-500 (1928) 

Encyclopedia of electric refrigerators and 
cabinets. Elec. Record 43, 767-786 
(1928) 

Encyclopedia of electric fans and small 
ventilator units. Elec. Record 45, 
105-134 (1929) 

Encyclopedia of vacuum cleaners. Elec. 
Record 45, 103-116 (1929) 

Encyclopedia of floor machines. Elec. 
Record 45, 118-122 (1929) 
Illustrated, descriptive lists of appa- 

ratus on the market in this country. 


Oslo Elektricitetsverks Premiekonkur- 
ranse [Prize-winning contest of Oslo 
Municipal Power Plant], H. Groscu. 
Elektroteknisk Tidsskrift 42 No. 3, 
34-36 (1929) 

A voting contest was recently con- 
ducted by the Oslo Electrical Power Plant 
in order to find out the relative popu- 
larity of various types of electrical house- 
hold equipment and to increase the use 
of electricity. Of 40,472 votes, the elec- 
tric iron received 8,516, the range 6,985, 
the washing machine 1,668, the refrig- 
erator 1,492, the curling iron 278, and 
the bread toaster 129. The extent to 
which these appliances are actually used 
is shown in a table; 68 per cent of the 
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households have electric irons, only 11 
per cent have ranges, while 59 per cent 
have hot plates and 44 per cent have 
stoves for heating rooms. Washing 
machines are little used—only 0.18 per 
cent have them; still fewer own refrig- 
erators, 0.09 per cent. Kitchen motors 
are found in 0.12 per cent of the homes, 
and 2.4 per cent employ bread toasters. 


Electric service for the Iowa farm; Iowa 
project on rural electrification. Re- 
ports Nos. 3,4,5, and 6. Jowa State 
College Official Pub. 27, Nos. 8, 9, 10, 
12 (1928) 

A series of bulletins covering the 
methods of work and results of the 
project undertaken in Garner, Hancock 
County, Iowa, in 1924 and continued 
over 22 months. 

Report No. 6 gives a chart by which 
the cost of operation may be determined 
for electric appliances and motors and 
data obtained from the use of equipment 
under normal housekeeping practices in 
11 farm families. Lighting was found 
to be the first chief use for electricity 
and the electric iron and washing machine 
the only appliances in general use. 
Other appliances were put into operation, 
and their usefulness, time in operation, 
and energy consumption are discussed 
and summarized. As the size of the 
families and their housekeeping practices 
varied the data are not directly com- 
parable, but certain preferences were 
quite uniform. Where a small sum could 
be expended, small equipment was 

chosen; with more money available the 
order of choice was lights, washing ma- 
chine, water pump, hand iron, range or 
range attachments, refrigerator, vacuum 
cleaner, ironing machine, small equip- 
ment. With electric refrigeration, 1 to 


1.5 cubic feet of storage space per person 
was found to be desirable. Vacuum 
cleaners were used only } to 1 hour per 
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week, much less than in city homes. 
Dish washers were considered less use- 
ful, cost considered, than other equip- 
ment because of the care required and 
the fact that they could not be used for 
cooking utensils or to remove stains 
made by hard water. Electric cooking 
was considered very satisfactory. De- 
tailed summaries of the kilowatt-hour 
energy consumption for each appliance 
for the 22 months under test, for each of 
the cooperating families is given. A 
supplement gives a valuable chart for 
use in quick calculation of cost operation 
of electric appliances and motors. 


Electric service for light, heat and power, 
TRUMAN Hrenton and Miriam Rapp. 
Purdue University Agri. Exp’t Sta. 
Circular No. 157, August, 1928, pp. 24 
Descriptions, illustrations, and cost 

data are given for various uses of elec- 
tricity on the farm and in the farm home, 
including illumination, cooking, water 
heating, refrigeration, and cleaning; also 
laundry equipment, small motor-driven 
appliances such as sewing machines and 
electric fans and small appliances, such 
as percolators, toasters, and heaters. 


Ergebnisse einer Abstimmung tiber den 
Wert elektrischer Hausgerite [Result 
of a vote on the value of electric house- 
hold equipment] Tutemens. Tech- 
nik im Haushalt 2, Nos. 8-9, April 15 
(1928) 

The electrical power plants of Berlin 
last year sponsored a contest in order to 
get the point of view of the public con- 
cerning the use of electricity in the 
household. Of 133,301 votes about the 
importance of various kinds of equip- 
ment, vacuum cleaners received 115,227 
votes, electric irons 113,095, bedwarmers 
33,708, washing machines 15,102 votes, 
kitchen motors 2,812, and bread toasters 
and wafile irons respectively 118 and 30. 
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Hausgerat—gepriift und gut [Household 
equipment—tested and good]. Haus- 
wirtschaftliche Jahrb. 2, 31-32 (1929) 
From a review of a catalog of tested 

household equipment published by the 

Franckh’sche Verlagshandlung in Stutt- 

gart it appears that there are five places 

in Germany and Austria which conduct 
and publish impartial tests of household 
equipment for consumers. They are: 

Die Versuchstelle fur Hauswirtschaft 

des Reichsverbandes deutscher Haus- 

frauenvereine (The Housekeeping Ex- 
periment Station of the National Union 
of German Housewives Associations), 

Leipzig; Der Versuchsanstalt fiir Landar- 

beitslehre (The Experiment Station for 

Rural Work), Pommritz; Die Geriite- 

stelle der deutschen Landwirtschafts- 

gesellschaft (The Equipment Bureau of 
the German Society for Agricultural 

Economics), Berlin; that of the Verband 

deutscher Elektrotechniker (Association 

of German Electro-Technicians), Berlin; 
and Die Oesterreichische Gesellschaft fiir 

Technik im Haushalt (The Austrian 

Society for Technology in the House- 

hold), Vienna. 


Das Institut fiir Hauswirtschaftswis- 
senschait in Berlin [The Institute for 
Household Science in Berlin]. Leb- 
enswirtschaft und Lebensunterricht 2, 
No. 1, 31-32 (1929) 

“Die Akademie fiir soziale und pada- 
gogische Frauenarbeit,”’ Berlin, (The 
Academy of Social and Pedagogical Work 
for Women) the head of which is Dr. 
Alice Salomon, established in 1925 a 
special department of home economics, 
whose name is the title of this article. 
The institute is located in the main 
building of the well-known agricultural 
college or high school, “Die landwirt- 
schaftliche Hochschule zu Berlin.’ Its 
activities have included the foundation of 
a library, the compilation of a bibliogra- 
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phy, and work on a textbook in scientific 
home management. In addition, courses 
have been given for rural teachers of 
domestic economy in cooperation with 
the other departments of the academy, 
with the university, and with the colleges 
of agriculture. The institute further 
attempts to extend knowledge of the 
available literature pertaining to home 
economics; it publishes a quarterly 
journal, Hauswirtschaftliche Jahrbiicher, 
and monthly a collection of abstracts, 
Das Hauswirtschaftliche Archiv. The 
institute stresses particularly the study 
of household equipment, and one of the 
three permanent members of the staff is 
a specialist in this field. 


Normen fiir Hauswirtschaft und Instal- 
lation [Standards for households and 
installation]. Reichskuratorium fir 
Wirtschaftlichkeit. RIWA-Nachrichten 
3, 106 (1929) 

Information is given about standards 
decided upon by the German Standard- 
ization Committee (Der deutsche Nor- 
menausschuss) for various household 
equipment, among them being covers and 
rubber rings for canning jars, aluminum 
cooking utensils, porcelain dishes, porce- 
lain cups, metal beds, mattresses with 
wooden frames, rings on cooking ranges, 
sewing machine accessories. 


Arbeitsphysiologische Betrachtungen 
liber die Gewerbliche Ermiidung [Phy- 
siological observations on vocational 
fatigue], Professor Dr. EpGAR ATZLER. 
Gewerbefleiss 108, Nos. 2-3, 35-42 
(1929) 

The author, who is director of the 
Kaiser-Wilhelms Institut fur Arbeits- 
physiologie (Institute for Study of 
Physiology of Work, at Darmstadt, Ger- 
many), here discusses the increasing 
monotony and intensity of work caused 
in modern life by the introduction of 
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machines in factories, offices, and homes 
and methods of measuring fatigue. Such 
measurement he considers is possible only 
when based on a clear understanding of 
the nature of fatigue, which is difficult 
to achieve because of the complexity of 
the factors involved. Such current 
methods of measurement as those em- 
ploying the dynanometer, ergograph, 
aesthesiometer, determining the width of 
accommodation, reaction of skin capil- 
laries to friction, and blood pressure, and 
applying memory tests are criticized as 
not indicating the upper limit of possible 
intensity of work. In addition, the 
author points out the falsity of the 
common assumption that the degree of 
fatigue is proportional to the concen- 
tration of fatigue substances in the body. 
Under these conditions, it appears prefer- 
able to give up performance tests in 
connection with special occupations, and 
limit the studies to the basic physiological 
processes involved in the work. Each of 
the main types of work, that requiring 
great strength, that which lasts over a 
long period, and that which demands high 
speed, calls for different methods of in- 
vestigation which are described in detail. 


Arbeitsuntersuchungen im Haushalt [Re- 
search in household work], Grore 
Virtwock. Hauswirtschaftliche Jahrb. 
2, 39-45 (1929) 

The author states two reasons why 
research in this field is necessary: the 
need of clarifying technical problems 
involved in special processes, like cook- 
ing, cleaning, washing clothes, and the 
need of knowing whether we ourselves 
work according to the principle of 
minimum effort. Charts are reproduced 


showing an analysis of methods used in 
cleaning floors and of the requirements 
for equipment employed in such tasks. 
The point is made the time studies should 
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be based on the average performance of 
several individuals working separately, 
lest the competitive spirit be awakened 
and influence the result; only the person 
whose performance is to be tested and the 
observer should be present. Time stud- 
ies must be combined with research into 
the energy needs of and the degree of 
fatigue resulting from a given piece of 
work. The personal impression of the 
performer is not a reliable measure, and 
at the same time scientifically accurate 
methods have not yet been worked out 
However, it is perhaps even more im 
portant at present to concentrate on the 
study of conspicuous shortcomings in 
working processes, such as poor posture 
and lack of economy in muscular move- 
ments. The value of such researches 
lies in the possibility of enabling house- 
wives to undertake elementary analvses 
of their working procedures 


Die Ermiidung als Teilproblem der 
Rationalisierung der Hausarbeit [Fa- 
tigue as a problem of scientific home 
management], MARTHA ZscHORNER. 
Hauswirtschafiliche Jahrb. 2, 45-48 
(1929) 

The causes of fatigue are maintained 
to be partly physical, as inadequate food, 
sleep and rest, and partly psychological, 
as worry, nagging, monotony, working 
under pressure, and lack of appreciation. 


Sonderausstellung “‘Arbeitssitz und Ar- 
beitstisch”’ [Special exposition “‘Work 
Seat and Work Table’’]. RAW -Nach- 
richten 3, 119 (1929) 

At an exposition recently opened in 
Berlin, the correct construction of tables 
and chairs to e used during work is 
emphasized, the results of medical and 
psychological investigations of posture 
and fatigue during work are shown. 

H. R. H. and M. C. H. 
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TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


Contributed by the staff of the Division of Textiles and Clothing, Bureau of Home 
Economics, United States Department of Agriculture 


The dyeing of artificial silk, Percy 
BEAN. Chemicals 31, No. 16, 29-31 
(1929) 

As one would expect from the widely 
differing methods of manufacture, the 
different classes of rayon vary in their 
dyeing properties. The regenerated cel- 
luloses are somewhat similar in dyeing 
properties to cotton. Many factors, 
however, must be considered in order tu 
produce level results. Cellulose acetate 
rayons differ chemically from cellulose 
rayons and are resistant to most of the 
dyestuffs which are applied to cotton 
and the other three main classes of 
rayons. By saponifying with caustic 
soda it is possible to dye cellulose acetate 
with direct colors. The lack of suitable 
dyestuffs for unsaponified cellulose ace- 
tate has led to the production of special 
classes of dyes such as the Ionamines and 
the S.R.A. colors. Many beautiful 
mixed color effects are produced by the 
cross-dyeing of fabrics containing cel- 
lulose acetate and other fibers.—R. E. E. 


“Why all this expense in fitting the 
customer?” A. FITZGERALD. 
Dry Goods Economist No. 4427, May 
11, 22-25 (1929) 

™ The author presents results of an 

investigation conducted by the National 

Retail Dry Goods Association, showing 

that the ratio between the number of 

ready-made dresses sold in the $35 class 
and the alterations necessary on them is 
disproportionately large. The most 
common causes for alterations are listed. 

Comments taken verbatim from the 

returned questionnaires are summarized 

and offered as suggestions and recom- 

mendations for reducing these causes to a 

minimum.—B. M. V. 


Man wears too much clothing, L. H1tt. 
Practitioner {London] 121, 359-379 
(1928); abstracted in J. Am. Med. 
Assoc’n 92, 510-511 (1929) 

The writer believes that civilized man 
wears too much clothing, carrying ten 
per cent of his weight in clothes. Clothes 
should be light in weight and permeable 
to air so that free evaporation is possible. 
As proof that exposure to cold and exer- 
cise are necessary to good health, he 
calls attention to the primitive men, 
savages, and outdoor workers, who are 
believed to be healthier and to have 
longer lives than people who have 
coddled and restricted lives. Conven- 
tion and fashion should stand aside for 
the sake of health.—C. L. S. 


The motor control of children as involved 
in the dressing process, Loutsa C. 
WAGONER and EpNA M. ARMSTRONG. 
J. Genetic Psychol. 35, March, 84-97 
(1928) 

Reports studies made at the Iowa State 
College Nursery School of the abilities of 
the children to fasten and unfasten 
jackets. The time required to button 
and unbutton front, back, and side 
openings was determined when the but- 
tons were of different types and sizes, and 
loops and horizontal as well as vertical 
buttonholes were provided. Correla- 
tions with various intelligence and 
performance tests are reported.—R. O’B. 


Keeping them white, GEorGE RICE. 
Nat'l Laundry J. 100, No. 5, 42, 52 
(1929) 

The author discusses in detail the 
question of discoloration of fabrics in 
laundering and shows that many mis- 
takes may be traced to errors in the 
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manufacturing process. In the case of 
cotton, impurities remaining on the fiber 
as the result of errors in manufacturing, 
may bleach and consequently not show 
up before the goods are sold. When the 
fabric undergoes cleaning processes in 
the laundry months later, however, these 
impurities will cause discolored spots. 
While the bleaching and finishing of 
cotton whiten natural impurities of a 
tannic nature, later in the presence of 
alkaline substances discoloration is pro- 
duced. Mineral acids and iron or any 
of the salts of iron in water tend todis- 
color bleached cotton. Very often too 
much bleach is used in both bleacheries 
and laundries. When mordants and 
tannic acid have been used for bleaching 
in the mills, high temperatures used in 
the laundry room to dry such goods 
quickly, change the tannic acid in the 
fabric into a “resinous body of yellow 
tint.” An account is given of the 
yellowing of some fine white draperies 
by bacteria of unknown origin. In 
order to produce a permanent white it 
was necessary to relaunder and re-whiten 
the draperies as well as put them through 
an antiseptic process. An interesting 
illustration of the four stages of develop- 
ment of the color-destroying bacilli is 
included.—K. M. D. 


Removing stains from Celanese, Leo R. 
HvusBarD. Nat'l Rev. 6, Nos. 2 and 
3, 23-24 (1929) 

The author emphasizes the point that 
in general stains are removed from Cela- 
nese much more easily than from other 
fibers because they do not usually 
penetrate to the interior of the Celanese 
filament. Six classifications of stains 


are given with directions for their 
removal from Celanese: stains contain- 
ing tannin such as fruit and beverages; 
stains of an oily nature including paints, 
salad oils, and such lubrication stains as 
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lipstick and dirt held by mineral oil; 
lacquers and varnishes; inks; chemical 
stains; and stains having albumen as a 
base, for example, milk and blood.— 
K. M.D. 


Salvaging hats by redyeing them, 
Georce Rice. Textile Colorist 51, 
307-309 (1929) 

The reclaiming of felt hats by redyeing 
is a specialized branch of the dyeing 
industry which has assumed profitable 
and important proportions in recent 
years. As there is no way to pluck a 
hat to ascertain the nature of its raw 
material, a hat dyer must rely on general 
appearance and feel when planning for 
renovation and redyeing. 

All hats must be cleaned before dyeing. 
For this a little ammonia or soda is often 
added to the hat wash. Soaps are not 
often used for fear they may contain 
some substances which may react with 
the dye, and in order to avoid the felting 
activity caused by the lather of some 
kinds of soap. Any hat which comes 
out of the washing in a very pulpy and 
flimsy state must be resized. After the 
washing the hats are hung on a series of 
frames and these frames with the hats are 
dipped into the dye bath and drained. 
The dipping and draining are repeated 
until the desired shade is obtained. The 
loose dyestuff is then washed out in 
lukewarm water and the hats are finally 
dried in a drying room. After blocking 
and sewing in a new lining, the hats are 
ready for the customer.—R. E. E. 


The preparation, bleaching, and dyeing 
of jute, FRED GROVE PALMER. Textile 
Colorist 51, 322-326 (1929) 

A general article dealing with the 
economic importance of jute and its 
manufacture into fabric. Its cultivation 
and treatment through the dyeing 
process are described in detail. Jute 
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fiber is said to serve many purposes. 
The better qualities are used as the weft 
of cheap tapestries, for stair carpetings, 
inexpensive hearthrugs and mattings, 
backings for carpets, water-proof cover- 
ings for vehicles, and stiffenings for 
men’s clothing. The middle qualities 
may be used in woven fabrics for floor 
cloths and linoleum foundations and for 
children’s school-book satchels; they are 
also used for the canvas upon which 
theatrical scenery is painted and for the 
inside coverings of furniture under the 
upholstery. The poorer qualities are 
made into bagging, cotton sacking, 
burlaps, sandbags, gunny-bags, and 
similar goods. India is the principal 
source of the world supply of jute.— 
R. K. W. 


The unshrinkable finish for wool textiles. 
A historical survey, S. R. TRoTMAN. 
Textile Mfr. 55 (No. 650) Feb. 61-64 
(1929). 

The literature and patents referring 
to the action of chlorine and hypochlo- 
rous acid on wool are reviewed chrono- 
logically.—R. K. W. 


Damage of wool by light and organisms. 
Anonymous. Wool Rec. and Textile 
World 35, 1449, 1451 (1929) 

The action of weathering conditions 
(light, moisture, varying atmosphere, 
and bacteria or fungi) produces changes 
in wool which greatly modify the proper- 
ties of the fiber. These changes, sig- 
nifying probably a change in the consti- 
tution of the wool molecule due to 
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rearrangement of the nitrogen present, 
are evident in the tendering and uneven 
dyeing of the finished fabric. Because 
wool furnishes the organic matter neces- 
sary for the development of bacteria, 
it, more than other fibers, is subject to 
such deterioration. Since, in trade, wool 
is kept in a moist condition for many 
processes, it is very likely that the action 
of light and organisms causes the 
tendering of the fiber —M. S. F. 


Cloth finishing processes in relation to 
tensile strength, ALEXANDER YEW- 
DALL. Wool Rec. and Textile World 35, 
1169-1171, 1237, 1239, 1309, 1311 
(1929) 

A study is reported, showing the weak- 
ening action of various steps in wool 
fabric finishing, the tensile strength of 
the fabrics being taken before and after 
each process. Such processes as scour- 
ing, crabbing, blowing, and boiling ap- 
pear to affect the fiber, while cutting and 
raising affect the thread structure; 
milling gives increased tensile strength 
because of the shrinkage and felting; 
raising and cutting weaken the filling 
yarns more than the warp yarns; and 
pressing tends to strengthen the cloth 
by making it more compact. An experi- 
ment to determine the comparative 
change in tensile strength by applying 
four different types of finish to the same 
basic fabric is also reported. The cut 
finishes, ‘Melrose’? and “clear cut,” 
give a stronger fabric than the raised 
finishes, ‘‘moss” and ‘‘dress-face.’’ Mel- 
rose gives the strongest.—M. S. F. 
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Pan-Pacific Conference. Announce- 
ment and preliminary plans of the second 
Pan-Pacific Women’s Conference to be 
held in Honolulu, August, 1930, are con- 
tained in the Bulletin of the Pan-Pacific 
Union for May, 1929. Projects for work 
preceding and for discussion at the con- 
ference and the directors assigned to 
arrange them include: Education, Mrs. 
A. H. Reeve; standards of living and 
diet, Dr. Louise Stanley; diet and teeth, 
Dr. Martha Jones; industrial hygiene, 
Dr. Ethel Osborne; standards of living- 
wages, Miss Mary Anderson; social 
service, Miss Jane Addams. The secre- 
tary of the executive committee of the 
conference is Miss A. Y. Satterthwaite, 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 


International Cost of Living Studies. 
The fact that the International Labor 
Office was unable to furnish the director 
of Ford plants in Europe with complete 
or comparable statistics of wages and 
costs of living in different countries has 
called attention to the practical impor- 
tance of such data, collected in detail and 
by comparable methods, and may, it 
is suggested in League of Nation News for 
June, “‘give further impulse to a proposal 
long under consideration—to make a 
first hand study of the sort required 
through a travelling mission.” 


“People’s Housing’ in Rome. New 
housing projects carried out in and near 
Rome by private organizations under 
government control and providing mod- 
ern dwellings for tenants of various in- 
come levels are described by Helen Orms- 
bee in the July Survey Graphic. 


Testimonials in Advertising. In con- 
nection with the campaign of the Na- 
tional Better Business Bureau against 


the use of paid testimonials in advertis- 
ing it is interesting to note that in the 
Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation for June 15, an editorial gives 
“an incomplete list of the European and 
American physicians whose names (and 
pictures) have been used by the Fleish- 
man people in their recent advertising 
campaign” and also quotes from the 
British Medical Journal a statement of a 
well-known London physician describing 
the circumstances under which he was 
offered (and refused) £150 for allowing a 
similar use of his name. 


Sweets for Children. The article, 
“The Problem of Sweets for Children’”’ 
which Dr. Henry C. Sherman contributed 
to the May Child Health Bulletin has 
been issued in pamphlet form and may 
be purchased from the American Child 
Health Association, 370 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City, at four cents a copy, or 
at special prices for quantity orders 


The Principles of Bread-Making. The 
history, ingredients, and technique of 
breadmaking are described by Nellie E. 
Goldthwaite in Bulletin 344 of the Col- 
orado Experiment Station. 


Cooking Domestic Rabbit. With the 
growth of the industry of raising rabbits 
and their increased use as food, and to 
meet the demand for directions for cook- 
ing the meat, the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has issued a mimeo- 
graphed sheet on the subject, the recipes 
in which were worked out by Mrs. Fannie 
Walker Yeatman of the Bureau of Home 
Economics. 


Bottled Mineral Waters. That the 
majority of bottled waters put up for 
sale in this country are clean and properly 
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labelled is the finding of the Food, Drug, 
and Insecticide Administration of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, which has recently made a nation- 
wide survey of mineral waters, springs, 
and bottling plants. The law allows 
mineral waters to be labelled and sold as 
purgatives, laxatives, or antacids when 
their composition warrants, but they 
may not be marketed as cures for obes- 
ity or specific diseases. Nor may cura- 
tive radio-active properties be claimed 
for them, since a consumer would in 
most cases need to drink a hundred 
gallons or more a day to obtain any 
direct therapeutic effect. 


Hospital Courses for Dietitians. The 
current list of hospitals giving an ap- 
proved course in dietetics is printed in 
the June Journal of the American 
Dietetic Association. Eleven hospital 
courses have been approved by the As- 
sociation’s committee since last vear, 
only four of them on first application. 
Twenty-three applications were refused 
during the year, and ten names have 
been removed because of the hospitals’ 
failure to reply to the committee's re- 
quest for information regarding current 
conditions. 


Health Education and Publicity. 
Papers from a symposium of the Public 
Health Education Section of the Ameri- 
can Public Health Association, held at 
Chicago, October, 1928, are summarized 
by Dr. C.-E. A. Winslow in the American 
Journa! of Public Wealth for June, under 
the title “Steps in Planning a Health 
Education and Publicity Program—The 
facts—How to decide what is to be told.” 


International Health Information. 
The Health Organization of the League 
of Nations has developed a world-wide 
alarm system for epidemic diseases. dis- 
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tributing daily and weekly information 
by wireless, cable, telegraph, and post 
from two centers, Geneva and Singapore. 


How the Ancient Hebrews Spelled 
Soap. The main point of the fcllowing 
quotation from a commercial pamphlet 
on soap is no less valid because the writer 
has slipped into an amusing fallacy in 
stating it: ‘It is possible to trace a sub- 
stance called ‘sope’ from the days of the 
Old Testament prophets. ... . It 
is probable that this ‘sope’ was an 
earthy substance containing soda which 
had some cleansing qualities.” 


“Seeing Through Life.” This is the 
title of the attractive pamphlet which 
carries the 14th annual report of the 
National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness, 370 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City, and which describes what the 
Society is doing to conserve eyesight for 
babies, children, workers, and elderly 
persons, and its cooperation with other 
organizations. 


Child Welfare Magazine. Mfrs. 
Martha Sprague Mason of Win- 
chester, Massachusetts, has been elected 
editor of Child Welfare, the monthly 
organ of the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, and begins her new 
duties with the September issue. She is 
a graduate of Boston University, has had 
experience in teaching and social wel- 
fare work, and has been active in the 
American Association of University 
Women as well as in parent-teacher or- 
ganizations. She has been associate 
editor of Chi’d Welfare since 1923. 


Youth and the True. The pamphlet 
of this title is the third publication of 
the Henry C. Frick Education Com- 
mission, 469 Union Trust Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and describes the recent ex- 
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periment of introducing a group of 
scientists to high school pupils and as- 
sembling the comments of the latter. 
Other activities of the Commission have 
been sending 3200 teachers to summer 
schools and cooperating with the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, the Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology, and Pennsylvania 
College for Women in providing oppor- 
tunity for a group of selected teachers to 
specialize during the summer in various 
subjects relating to welfare of children. 


Mental Hygiene. Dr. Frankwood 
E. Williams, medical director of the 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 
is, the author of the introductory essay 
and brief list of books on this subject 
which constitutes reading course No. 
16 of the “Reading with a Purpose” 
series, issued by the American Library 
Association, Chicago. 


Ideals of Love and Marriage. Under 
this title is published the first, prelimi- 
nary report of the Committee on Mar- 
riage and Home appointed by the Federal 
Council of Churches. It is a thirty- 
page pamphlet “‘designed to prepare the 
way for later studies and practical recom- 
mendations on training of youth for 
marriage, safeguarding marriage, birth 
control, the rights of children, unhappy 
marriages and the problems of divorce.” 
A brief, descriptive bibliography adds to 
its value. Copies may be obtained for 
10 cents each, or at $24.00 a thousand 
for lots of 100 or more, from the Federal 
Council of Churches, 105 East 22nd 
Street, New York City. 


Child Workers in City Streets. The 
different kinds and conditions of work 
done by juvenile street workers, their 
age, the effect of the work on health, 
education, delinquency, the economic 
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need for such work, and the laws and 
ordinances regulating it are discussed in 
United States Department of Labor, 
Children’s Bureau Publication No. 188, 
of which Nettie P. McGill is the author. 
Copies may be purchased from the Sup- 
erintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C.., 
for 15 cents each. 


Welfare Work in Alaska. Not only 
the maintenance of school but also medi- 
cal aid, relief of destitution, fostering of 
commercial interests such as the rein- 
deer industry, and generally promoting 
the interests of the natives is part of the 
work of the Alaskan division of the 
Bureau of Education, as described by 
William Hamilton in United States De- 
partment of the Interior, Bureau of 
Education, Bulletin, 1929, No. 12, an 
advance sheet from the Biennial Survey, 
1926-1928. 


Public Aid to Mothers with Depend- 
ent Children. This bulletin by Emma 
O. Lundberg has been revised to include 
legislation up to January 1. 1928, and 
is now available as U. S. Department of 
Labor, Children’s Bureau, Publication 
No. 162 (revised). 


The Red Brand. An interesting con- 
tribution of the history of such propa- 
ganda as that published some years ago 
in the Dearborn Independent and the 
famous “‘spider-web chart,’’ brought to 
light in investigations before the Federal 
Trade Commission, or sometimes desig- 
nated as “the blue menace,” is a series 
of articles by Vance Armentrout origi- 
nally appearing in The Courier-Journa! 
of Louisville, Kentucky, March 24-31, 
1929, and reprinted in pamphlet form as 
“an exposition of the methods of propa- 
ganda employed in behalf of the mili- 
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taristic programme and against social 
welfare, world peace and religious or- 
ganizations.” 


Plant and Equipment for Vocational 
Classes in Home Economics. The Gov- 
ernment Printing Office calls attention to 
the fact that Bulletin 124 of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, first 
issued in December, 1927, is now avail- 
able for sale at 40 cents a copy. 


Cleveland Conference for Educational 
Cooperation. The 1928 annual report 
of the Conference includes committee 
reports on exchange of service; training 
of teachers; art, music, and the drama; 
and research and graduate instruction. 
Copies may be obtained from the Con- 
ference headquarters, 11105 Euclid 
Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. Communities 
interested in similar activities are in- 
vited to enter into exchange arrange- 
ments with the Conference. 


Salaries in City Schools. “Salary 
Scales in City School Systems, 1928-29” 
is the subject of the May issue of the 
Research Bulletin of the National Edu- 
cation Association. Figures are given 
for distribution of minimum, maximum, 
and median salaries paid to teachers, 
principals, and other school employes in 
cities of various sizes, and for distribu- 
tion of median salaries paid to adminis- 
trative and supervisory officers, the last 
classification including directors, super- 
visors, and assistant directors or super- 
visors of home economics. 


Self-help for College Students. Prac- 
tical suggestions regarding college ex- 
penses, means of self-help, tables show- 
ing the extent of self-help in 624 four- 
year institutions of higher education, 
and concise statements of the principal 
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features of the institutions, including 
expenses, are included in United States 
Department of the Interior, Bureau of 
Education Bulletin 1929, No. 2, by 
Walter J. Greenleaf. The bulletin may 
be obtained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., for 25 cents a copy. 


Scenery and Lighting. Practical sug- 
gestions for school and little theatre 
stages are given by Samuel Selden, tech- 
nical director of the Carolina Play- 
makers, in an illustrated pamphlet issued 
by the Bureau of Community Drama as 
University of North Carolina Extension 
Bulletin, Vol. 8, No. 7, December 7, 
1928. Copies are purchasable for 50 
cents each from the University of North 
Carolina Press, Chapel Hill. 


Bibliographical Awards. A bibliogra- 
phy on ice cream by Carrie B. Sherfy 
and Nell W. Smallwood of the Bureau 
of Dairy Industry was one of two given 
honorable mention in the biennial con- 
test of bibliographies in agriculture or 
the natural sciences which is sponsored 
by the Eunice Rockwood Oberly Me- 
morial Fund Committee of the American 
Library Association. The one adjudged 
best was that on government control of 
crop production by Mrs. Annie M. Han- 
nay of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics Library, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


Bureau of Standards. A brief ac- 
count of the history, functions, and li- 
brary facilities is given in the leaflet 
entitled “Visitors Manual of the National 
Bureau of Standards” which is issued as 
Miscellaneous Publication No. 93 of the 
Bureau and may be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Bureau or the Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
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To Make the Newest Cup Cakes 


...usea 
basic recipe 
and vary it! 


TYLES in cakes change with the 
years. Who takes time today to mix 
old-fashioned pound cake when cup cakes 
are so easily stirred together? One simple 
recipe can be varied for many occasions. 


For instance—add chocolate to one 
part of the batter—a spoonful of coffee 
flavor to another—and make plain cup 
cakes, chocolate cup cakes and little 
mocha tea cakes all from the same bowl. 


And there are numerous ways to vary 
the frosting . . . on some use heaped-up 
Sea Foam Frosting topped with a perky 
pecan meat or candied cherry, or sprinkled 
with cocoanut ... cap others with a 
swirl of glossy brown chocolate . . . serve 
still others with no frosting at all, but 
freshly baked and dusted with powdered 
sugar. 

Remember, too, in any baking it pays 
to use only the best baking powder. That 
is why Royal, the Cream of Tartar Bak- 
ing Powder, is pre- 
ferred by dietitians 
and food experts 
everywhere. They 
know they can depend 
on Royal. It always 
leavens perfectly. 


\ 
= 


Royal, the Cream of 
Tartar Baking Pow- 
der. Absolutely pure. 


. 


4 CUP CAKES 
—all from the same basic recipe 


ORANGE CUP CAKES 


4 tablespoons shortening 
1 cup sugar 


2 cups flour 
3 teaspoons Royal Baking 
Powder 

1, teaspoon salt 

1 teaspoon orange extract 

grated rind of 1 orange 
Cream shortening; add sugar slow- 
ly, add beaten egg. Sift flour, 
baking powder and salt and add 
alternately with milk to first mix- 
ture; add flavoring and grated 
orange rind; mix well. Bake in 
greased cup cake pans, in moder- 
ate oven (375° F.) about 20 min- 
utes. When cool cover with Orange 
Icing. 


ORANGE ICING 


3 tablespoons butter 

2 cups confectioner’s sugar 

1 tablespoon orange juice 

grated rind and pulp of '» small 
orange 

1 egg white 

candied orange peel. 


Cream butter; add sugar slowly 
and beat until smooth. Add orange 
juice, rind and pulp. Mix well; 
fold in beaten egg white. Spread 
on cakes and place small piece of 
candied peel on tops. 


COCOA CUP CAKES 


Follow recipe for Orange Cup 
Cakes, using '» cup cocoa in place 
of '» cup of flour called for in 
recipe. Use 1 teaspoon of vanilla 
extract in place of orange extract 
and rind. 


SPICED CUP CAKES 


Follow recipe for Orange Cup 
Cakes, using brown sugar and sift- 
ing '» teaspoon cinnamon, ', tea- 
spoon nutmeg and ', teaspoon 
cloves with dry ingredients. Omit 
orange flavoring. 


RAISIN CUP CAKES 


Follow recipe for Orange Cup 
Cakes, adding 1 cup floured raisins 
and using 1 teaspoon vanilla ex- 
tract in place of orange extract 
and rind. 


Listen to Mrs. Ida Bailey Allen’s radio 
talk on home-making every Tuesday morn- 
ing over the Columbia Broadcasting System. 


Mail 
this Coupon! 


You'll want the new revised Royal 
Cook Book in your cooking classes. 
Free — as many copies as you need. 
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The Royal Baking Powder Co. 
Dept. I, 
Please send me 


109 East 42nd St., New York City 
copies of the revised Royal Cook Book. 


In writing advertisers, please mention Journal of Home Economics 


1 egg 
25 cup milk 
pon. 
ACS S 
| 
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Danger from Lightning. A code for the 
protection of persons against lightning 
is found in United States Department 
of Commerce, Bureau of Standards, Mis- 
cellaneous Publication No. 92. Personal 
hazards from lightning are relatively 
small, the fatalities reported by the 
United States Census Bureau being only 
about 500 a year. Most injuries by 
lightning occur in rural regions, out of 
doors, or in small, unprotected buildings. 
Where there is choice, order of preference 
for shelter should be large metal or metal- 
frame buildings, protected buildings, 
large, and, finally, small unprotected 
buildings. Out of doors one should avoid 
small sheds and shelters in exposed loca- 
tions, isolated trees, wire fences, exposed 
hilltops, and wide open spaces. 


American Educational Influence in 
Europe. Several ways in which Ameri- 
can educational ideas are influencing 
European are listed by Dr. Stephen P. 
Duggan in his ninth annual report as 
director of the Institute of International 
Education: Providing educational op- 
portunities for all; developing a dormi- 
tory system in universities; loosening the 
rigidity of university administration, es- 
pecially as regards summer sessions— 
this last perhaps indicating too great 
willingness to adapt itself to American 
usage and the system of “credits” in 
vogue in this country. 


Coordination of Research in Cotton. 
A special committee has been appointed 
in the United States Department of 
Agriculture to coordinate and develop 
all lines of its research which touch on 
cotton, ‘‘from seed to consumer,” and to 
correlate the Department’s work with 
that carried on in other branches of the 
government and in the agricultural ex- 


periment stations and by the extension 
service. As announced in The Official 
Record for June 20, the chairman of the 
committee is Dr. B. Youngblood, and 
the representative of the Bureau of 
Home Economics is Ruth O’Brien. 


Cotton Textile Institute. A recent 
press release describes preliminary work 
on a study of bed sheets now being con- 
ducted in Grasslands Hospital under the 
supervision of the Associates for Gov- 
ernment Service and the Laundryowners 
Nationa] Association with the coopera- 
tion of the Institute and the department 
of welfare of Westchester County, New 
York. Another item of news is that Mr. 
Ernest Morse, for some time in charge 
of the uses section of the Institute, has 
resigned to go to the American Bemberg 
Corporation as executive in charge of 
advertising, educational activities, and 
fabric promotion with headquarters in 
New York. 


The Parents’ Magazine. The maga- 
zine originally known as “Children, the 
Magazine for Parents’ announced in 
June that beginning with the August is- 
sue its name would be “The Parents’ 
Magazine.”” The change was made to 
emphasize the fact that it is addressed 
to the “parents of children from crib to 
college.” 


Race Betterment Conference. The 
Proceedings of the Third Race Better- 
ment Conference, held January 2 to 6, 
1928, under the auspices of the Race 
Betterment Foundation, Battle Creek, 
Michigan, have been published in a 
volume of 748 pages and may be ob- 
tained from the Foundation at $5.00 for 
a leather bound or $3.00 for a paper 
edition. 
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